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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Defending Christmas Letters 


Each year, whether it be “good” or 
“bad,” economically speaking, is sprinkled 
with a certain number of fixed holidays— 
those red-letter occasions which we cele- 
brate with fitting ceremonial. In_ this 
constellation, the brightest particular star 
is Christmas. 

Christmas is something more than a day; 
it is both a season and a seasoning. Its 
festivities add piquant touch to the closing 
weeks of the old 
year. Under its 
spell we turn from 
thoughts of our- 
selves to a consid- 
eration of others. 

Christmas, it 
seems to me, is 
more sorely needed 
in times like these 
than during periods 
of greater prosper- 
ity. The occasion 
now takes on a 
new and _ deeper 
significance. There 
comes to us a real- 
ization that endur- 
ing happiness de- 
pends upon something more than material 
possessions. Once more the real Spirit of 
Christmas is abroad in the land. I truly 
hope that you will not deny it adequate 
expression in your commercial contacts. 
In a sense, our usual Christmas letter to 
the trade may seem an unwarranted ex- 
penditure of money this season. But I 
believe there has seldom been a time when 
a friendly, heartening word of cheer would 
be more sincerely appreciated than right 
now. And so, all together, let’s join with 
the Bard of Avon in singing heigh-ho unto 
the green holly, not to mention a couple 
of cheers for the inviting mistletoe! 


A Good Story’s Lure 


By way of our good friend, George H. 
Corliss, of the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, we have received a promotion letter 
used by M. B. Pendleton, advertising man- 
ager of the trade journal, Wood Products. 
Mr. Corliss thinks it is “good medicine”’ 
for us all. And with that sentiment we 
find ourselves in agreement. So here's the 
letter: 

“It was a gusty, rainy, and entirely dis- 
agreeable evening about three weeks ago 
that I was waiting on the train floor of the 
Union Station in St. Louis. You will re- 
call that from the taxi entrance to the 
train floor runs quite a long flight of street 
stairs. It is around the foot of these that 
the red caps stand, ready to grab your bag 
after you have dragged it out of a cab, 
through the double doors, and down the 
steps. They are ready enough to carry it 
for you the ten or fifteen paces to the 
ticket window—and then look up ex- 
pectantly when you finish your ticket pur- 
chase. Easy money? Sure! But these 
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“Let Us Repeat” 


Once again, we remind you that 
this department is always glad to 
receive your letters—sales, collection, 
routine, good-will, or any other 
variety—and to comment upon them 
with a personal letter of criticism. 
The service is free, gratis, and more- 
over, it doesn’t cost anything. A 
stamped addressed envelope, en- 
closed with your offering, is an ap- 
preciated convenience, however. 


were a lot of red caps, and not a few 
travelers insisted upon carrying their own 
luggage the easy portion of the trip to the 
ticket window. 

“After watching this interesting drama 
for a while, my attention was drawn to 
one red cap who was willing to work 
harder for his tip. Fate had two strikes 
on him right from the start. He was the 
smallest, most fragile looking baggage- 
smasher you'd want to see. But he was a 
long way from being licked. Instead of 
waiting at the bottom of the steps, as his 
brother grip-hustlers did, he’d bound up 
those stairs, out into the rain, help the 
passenger out with his heavy bags—some 
of them nearly as big as himself—drag 
them through the two sets of doors, and 
down the steps. The other red caps 
seemed to look upon this procedure as 
being quite unorthodox—but did he care? 
He did not! He was making sales for 
himself, three to one over all the others. 
And I'll bet he had an extra cut of pie 
with his midnight lunch. 

“Hard work? Sure! But he wasn’t 
afraid to try a little harder; wasn’t afraid 
to risk a little more effort. And in the 
face of tough odds, he got what he was 
there for—more sales.” 

Mr. Pendleton intimates, in his conclud- 
ing paragraphs, that we may each enjoy “an 
extra cut of pie,” through more intensive 
effort. And, naturally enough, points out 
the availability of Wood Products, as a 
medium for those who are in earnest about 
getting more business here and now. 

One of the most fascinating features of 
Mr. Pendleton’s letter, just quoted, is the 
rich narrative quality of his opening 
sentence. Read those first few words 
again, and see how adequately they set 
the stage for his story. 


The Other Fellow’s Problems 


I am not among those who hold that 
all of the good sales letters of this era 
are concocted by renowned craftsmen. Now 
and then, a wholly inexperienced artisan 
puts his story across in a manner that 
shames the professional wordworker. So 
far as I know, Mr. J. R. Todd, of the 
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Main Street Garage, Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts, has never written a text-book on 
the fundamentals of business-letter con- 
struction. I do not recall having seen his 
name publicized as an authority on the 
subject. But I am glad, here and now, to 
pay him homage. Because I think he is 
doing a swell job. Mr. Todd specializes 
in complicated repair jobs, and in this 
letter, addressed to neighboring garagemen, 
offers to relieve them of certain trials and 
tribulations, for a reasonable financial con- 
sideration. Note how he begins by talking 
the other fellow’s problem, and carries 
this thought right through his letter: 

“How many times have you spent from 
ten minutes to two hours trying to remedy 
a shimmy, only to find that you end up 
with a hard-steering job? 

“In our axle department we often find 
drag links and tie rods socked away up, 
making it almost impossible to steer prop- 
erly. 

“If you have a shimmy job that comes 
tough, let us help you. It is useless to 
spend a lot of time endeavoring to correct 
a condition if you have no positive method 
of diagnosing the ailment. 

“We have all car manufacturers’ specifi- 
cations for front end set-ups, and you can 
be assured of the type of job that will 
earn good will, and a good margin ot 
profit for you. Let us get our heads to- 
gether on your next problem of tire wear 
(front or rear), steering wander, shimmy, 
or hard-steering. We are sure we can 
help you. 

“A manual on axle alignment awaits 
your request.”’ 


Life in the Old Gal Yet 


The old lure of something for nothing 
is, apparently, still a dependable producer. 
At any rate, Mr. M. C. Kay, vice-president 
of Line-O-Scribe, Inc., tells me that after 
numerous experiments, this letter has 
proved his most dependable inquiry pro- 
ducer: 

“If I mailed you, absolutely free, some 
attractive show cards you could use in your 
windows and store, you'd probably write 
and thank me for them. 

“Well, I am trying a new method of 
advertising among 300 progressive inde- 
pendent merchants, including you. So, if 
you will return the enclosed card now— 
before you lay it aside—I will have our 
field man call when he is in your com- 
munity and make you some good-looking 
signs. 

These cards will be given to you abso- 
lutely free, and without any obligation 
whatever. And you don't have to buy 
anything either. So you might just as well 
get the benefit of this offer. 

“Just mail the card now—no postage 
required. These free signs will do you 
some good as soon as you put them up.” 

* * * 


And now, God rest you merry gentle- 
men—and you'll need a rest after the 
tribulations of 1932! 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending December 15, 1932: 


e @ @ The November drop in general business from 
October was 11.6 per cent, or more than double the normal 
seasonal drop of 5.3' per cent. Against this we have an 
August-September-October gain of 36.7 per cent from the 
low compared with a normal gain of 27.4 per cent. So, 
lumping all the months since July, we seem to have had 
just about a normal gain. 


e @ e The patient is holding his own, but recovery 
is slow. The average man expected the early Fall revival 
to continue unabated, despite the fact that in no year 
has the country’s business been devoid of seasonal ups 
and downs. So now he is moving with extreme caution 
again, waiting for the other fellow to make the first move. 


e @ e The business men worrying least are those who 
aren't looking for a quick return of old ‘normals’ but 
are proceeding with the assumption that 1932 is normal. 
They are operating the sales force necessary for today’s 
normal and backing it up with advertising geared to to- 
day’s normal. 


e @ e The fortnight’s changes in leading industries 
show a sideways movement: 
Industrial production: smallest rate of decrease from 
the corresponding period of a year ago since the 
Spring of 1930. 
Securities markets: supported; rallying tendency. 
Commodities: unsettled by War Debts uncertainties 
and the decline in sterling exchange; below the 
Summer’s lows. 
Car loadings: declines slightly less than seasonal. 
For week ending November 26 loadings made better 
comparison with last year than any 1932 week. 
Electricity: slightly better on seasonally adjusted basis. 
Automobiles: November production 15,000 _ better 
than October (contra-seasonal) . 
Building: final November figures may show the best 
comparison with 1931 of any 1932 month. 
Steel output: running 16-17 per cent of capacity. 


@ @ @ The Index of General Business of the New 
York Herald Tribune now stands at just 50 per cent of 
normal; financial activity 41.0; distribution 57.1; produc- 
tion 48.8. 


The Irving Fisher all-commodity index of 
wholesale prices sagged to 58.7 (1926—= 
100) on December 12, and dipped slight- 
ly under the June low,—the causes being 
foreign exchange disturbances and lack of confidence. 


Prices 


@ @ e@ Sweden has set an example to the world by 
holding the internal purchasing power of its krona stable 
for 55 consecutive weeks. This has been accomplished 
by unified action of the banks in Sweden in raising or 
lowering the interest rates, thereby controlling the quan- 
tity of currency outstanding. 


@ @ e During those 55 weeks the wholesale price level 


in the U. S. A. fell 11.7 per cent and in Sweden only 
1.77 per cent despite Sweden’s being off the gold standard 
and having the Krueger debacle as an upsetting factor. 
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@ @ e Current year's crops of corn, wheat, cotton and 
oats declined 211 million dollars in market value from 
November 7 to 30. Corn declined 87 million, cotton 83, 
wheat 22 and oats 19. 


@ e@ e But the “big butter and egg man” is in better 
shape. Eggs sold last week at a new high for the year 
and duplicated the 1931 high, and butter likewise reached 
a new high following indications of an early elimination 
of present surpluses and a drop of 17 per cent in produc- 
tion this year. 


eee 
history. 


Silver sold last week at the lowest point in 


@ e@ e The index numbers of retail prices of prin- 
cipal articles of food, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is now exactly at the 1913 level. 


@ @ e- Failures in November reached the lowest total 
since September, 1931. If business liquidation has been 
substantially completed, the period just ahead should be a 
final cleanup which will put business on a sound basis to 
engineer a renewed recovery spurt early in 1933. 


d . Automobile makers are at 
present giving an appreciated 
Pro uction fillip to coplopaei ia their 
immediate localities and in 
cities where steel and accessories are produced for the 
motor trade. The December production of new cars 
probably will reach the highest total since June as impor- 
tant makers prepare samples for the trade. The clean- 
up of this year’s models has been the best since the early 
days of the trade, and there has been in recent months 
an unprecedented reduction im the stock of dealers. 


@ @ e@ Employment in the various Chrysler plants 
jumped from 15,000 November 10 to 22,000 December 
1, and an additional 6,000 workers are being taken on 
December 15. 


@ @ e The steel trade continues to operate at around 
the 16-17 per cent of capacity level, with no improvement 
in demand shown from any customers except the motor 
trade. U. S. Steel’s unfilled tonnage declined in November. 


@ e@ e Electric production declines from last year con- 
tinue to range from 6 to 9 per cent, with the smallest 
declines shown in New England and the Atlantic Seaboard 
region. 


@ @e Ihe textile trade has seen a price recession 
since eatly Fall but production schedules remain heavy 
and November shipments equaled output. 


@ e@ @e § Self-liquidating loans granted by the R.F.C. 
have given direct employment to 23,236 workers on bridges 
and water works in addition to thousands who have come 
back on the payrolls of companies supplying materials for 
these projects. 


@ @ @ Heavy engineering construction contracts 
averaged 25 million dollars a week during November. 
This average equaled October, and both months were 


above September. This was an unusual condition in the 
construction industry, as a seasonal decline usually prevails 
during those two months. 


Hotel sales in October 
made the most favorable 
comparison in the last 
two years. Average oc- 
cupancy throughout the country is 53 per cemt of capacity. 


Distribution 


@ @ e Department store sales in October were near the 
1931 level in several large cities: Tulsa—5.6 per cent; 
Oklahoma City—12.6; Akron—11.3; Youngstown—13.6; 
Memphis—9.0; Indianapolis—14.6. For the country as 
a whole the decline was 21 per cent. 


@ @ e Net sales of General Motors in the third quar- 
ter declined 55 per cent from last year; for nine months, 
46 per cent. 


@ e@ e The first of the November sales figures of 
chain stores to be released are more favorable than in 
recent months. Declines from the same month last year 
are: Montgomery Ward, 10.6; W. T. Grant, 2.3; Wool- 
worth, 8.1; Dominion Stores, 6.2; Neisner Brothers, 0.6 
per cent. 


@ e e Sales of steel scrap in the Middle West are 
heavier now than at any time within the last sixty days, 
indicating an increased automobile output. 


@ @ e Debits to individual accounts in November in 
Youngstown, Oakland, Lima, Harrisburg, Bartlesville 
and Abilene were langer than a year ago and in Toledo 
the reduction was only 4 per cent. The close relationship 
between bank debits and retail sales is borne out in a 
December 5 dispatch from Toledo which says that de- 
partment store business on the first day ,Christmas gifts 
were offered was equal to last year. The LaSalle & Koch 
Company, unit of the Macy chain, had an increase of 16 
per cent in dollar volume. 


e@ @ e P.B. Zimmerman of the General Electric Com- 
pany predicts that the largest investments to be made by 
American home owners in 1933 will be for electrical 
housekeeping servants, including all-electric kitchens. The 
company has increased sales budgets in all of its divisions. 


re The National City Bank of New York 
showed in April, 1932, that the 
Pro Its earnings of 1.620 corporations for the 
year 1931 were 74.3 per cent below those 
of 1929, and the same bank’s letter for November, 1932, 
showed that the earnings of 205 industrial companies for 
the first nine months of 1932 were 95 per cent below 
those of the like period in 1931. Putting these two 
figures together it would seem that profits this year will 
amount to not more than 2 per cent of 1929, or a 98 
per cent decrease from 1929. In 1921 the shrinkage in 
corporation profits was only 47.6 per cent from the pre- 
vious year, 


e@ @ e Nevertheless, some companies continue to pile 
up enviable profits, and the Standard Statistics Company 
last week printed a list of 100 big corporations whose 
1932 earnings will be greater than dividend needs. 


e@ e@ e Dividend distributtons of the Standard Oil 
companies this year will aggregate 181 million dollars 
against 221 million last year and 286 million in the record 
year of 1930. 
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@ e@ e The railroads are doing better, statistically 
speaking, for the October net of the 62 largest roads was 
within 2.5 per cent of last year. Thirty-three of these 
roads show an increase in net operating revenue for the 
month over last October. 


@ @ e The aggregate of all dividend and interest 
payments in December, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, will be 546 million dollars against 
670 million last year. This is a far more satisfactory com- 
parison than most people expect. 


@ @ e The effect of commodity prices on purchasing 
power is illustrated by an analysis of the Sears, Roebuck 
business. From about September 1 to October 15, when 
farm prices were holding up and crops being marketed, 
Sears mail-order business showed a spurt, and it looked 
as though the company would make enough net in the 
second half of the year to erase the net loss of $2,894,000 
in the first half. Since October 15 the business has been 
reflecting the reduced purchasing power of the farmers, 
and loss of confidence in their own immediate future. 
Sears finds that the number of mail-order customers re- 
mains fairly constant, but total purchases vary with income. 


| hs Remember the days when 
boys used as barter the pic- 
Genera S ip tures of Lillian Russell a 
Bob Fitzsimmons which were 
packed in cigarette boxes? (And when the Camel folks 
sold a pack of 20 for a dime and advertised that they 
could do it because they gave no coupons or premiums?) 
The old days may be coming back again, for Brown & 
Williamson is giving with its Raleigh cigarette a coupon, 
redeemable when 50 have been accumulated, for a deck 
of initialed playing cards. 


@ @ e Barter in the form of paper scrip is being used 
successfully in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and Hawarden, 
Iowa. In the latter town municipal employes were paid 
off in scrip which they exchanged at the stores for mer- 
chandise. The recipients pasted on the back a three-cent 
sales tax stamp sold by the city and passed it on. When 
36 stamps are accumulated on the back of a certificate 
it is redeemable by the city for one dollar. The city got 
a dollar and the printing cost from the sale of the tax 
stamps, and the scrip is, therefore, self-liquidating. 


@ @ e The Japs they are a clever race. A company 
over there is selling an automobile with a motor small 
enough to be operated without payment of a tax. 


@ @ e Henry Ford, interviewed in bed last week, 
while recovering from his appendectomy, told reporters, 
“I'll be ready to show you something new pretty soon.” 
Newspaper men assumed he referred to a car and not to 
his scar. 


@ @ e The industrial companies of the country dur- 
ing 1932 have invested 2.36 per cent of their volume 
in advertising; the ratio is less than in 1930 or ’31 but 
higher than '28 or '29. 


@ @ e The General Electric Company has entered the 
field of installment finance through a subsidiary which 
will discount paper covering the sale by dealers and dis- 
tributors of their household appliances and other products. 


@ @ e@ Pan-American Airways has let contracts for 
two planes designed to fly any important trade route on 
any ocean with a pay load. 
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has the effect of stimulating 
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1931 it went to Mr. L. J. 


Holroyd, of our Omaha office. Both 
of these men were later brought into 
Akron and are at present working on 
special assignments calculated to give 
them further training and fit them for 
further advancement. 

“We feel that this award has al- 
ready made a real impression in the 
Goodyear sales family and that the 
value of this impression will increase 
from year to year because of the fact 
that the man to whom this award is 
given can almost feel sure of being 
singled out and being given an oppor- 
tunity for further advancement.” 

When we speak, in this article, of 
an “honor award,” we refer to some 
signal honor which can be won by 
comparatively few men as distin- 
guished from merchandise or cash 
prizes which can be won by a com- 
paratively large number. The charac- 
ter of this type of award varies rather 
widely among the several hundred 
companies who contributed to this 
survey. 

Before we enumerate some of these 
and describe the details of the plans 
as sponsored by individual concerns, 
the experience of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc., Chemi- 
cal Specialties Division (Duco), is 
deserving of special study. This com- 
pany during the past few years has 
concentrated almost entirely upon 
honor awards as recognition for spe- 
cial results from the sales force. In 


records, do not have a chance to fall into a rut. 
inson voluntarily worked from 7:30 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. to win first place. 


some cases small utility merchandise 
prizes are awarded, but the ‘‘glory” 
of the achievement is the factor em- 
phasized. 

- “We are strong believers in the 
value of honor awards for stimulating 
the personal interest of the salesmen,” 
says H. R. LaTowsky, assistant direc- 
tor of sales. 

“We have used a number of honor 
prizes as recognition for special sales 
results achieved by the individual and 
team groups. Among these prizes are 
silver loving cups, silver plaques, 
silver cigar boxes, silver cigarette cases 
and silver covered meat dishes. Cash 
has also been offered, although we 
find that a prize in the form of a piece 
of utility merchandise is appreciated a 
great deal more in the long run. 

“One of the most coveted honor 
prizes we offer each year is the ‘Sales 
Manager’s Cup for the Best All 

Around Sales Record.’ This was won 
in 1931 by E. H. Eickelberg, our Bal- 
timore salesman.” 

Salesman Eickelberg turned in a fine 
record for the year. He made 2,151 
dealer calls, closed 810 orders, or 38 
per cent. His average was 8.7 dealer 
calls daily. Total dealer sales, $19,- 
391. He placed 593 window dis- 
plays, 494 signs and 1,566 counter 
cards in the year’s period, and made 
the “Big Ten’ Club (hereafter de- 
scribed) in eleven months out of 
twelve. 


in during the contest period. 


“Honor prizes in the form of a 
silver loving cup or silver plaques are 
offered to district sales managers for 
winning the district prize in each of 
the spring and fall contests,” Mr. La. 
Towsky said, in describing his com. 
pany’s plan further. “Likewise; each 
year we hold a number of ‘deal’ con- 
tests of various kinds and promote 
these aggressively to the salesmen. 
This year short, timely contests were 
held on No. 7 Spray Guns, No. 7 
Duco Wax Deals, No. 7 Fall Deals 
and No. 7 Auto Top Finish. At the 
present time we are running an ‘Army 
Contest’ in which each salesman 
achieves rank based on the results he 
secures as an all around salesman. 

= “We strongly believe that ‘pub- 
licity corrects all evils.’ We believe 
that full publicity to a man’s record 
—whether good or bad—is the great- 
est incentive of all when used in con- 
nection with honor prizes. Publicity 
can be used in so many ways, and 
thereby recognition can be given for 
so many things. Publicity is just as 
important for a poor record as for a 
gcod record, when used together. It 
flatters the successful and encourages 
the ‘tail-ender.’ 

“Everyone enjoys the fun of being 
a leader. It is human nature to want 
to be ‘famous.’ All of us cannot have 
our names on the front pages of news- 
papers, but our name on the front 
page of a house organ is the nearest 


Salesmen who develop a sporting spirit about competition with their fellow salesmen, and with their own past sales 
In a recent “50 Call Club” contest held by du Pont, Salesman Rob- 
Here is one of his weekly reports turned 


thing to it. To be frank, almost every- 
one likes it whether he admits it or 
not. 

“Honor awards plus plenty of pub- 
licity create sustained interest and con- 
tinued effort which, in our opinion, is 
obtainable as well in no other way. 


“A man will treasure a watch, a tro- 


phy, a4 cup or a plaque much more 
than the same value in cash. Money 
is soon spent and the honor forgot- 
ter. The trophy lives on forever. It 
is undeniable evidence to his friends 
and associates that the man is a pro- 
ducer. It denotes a job well done and 
recorded.” 

In addition to the contests, du Pont 
gives full publicity to weekly, monthly 
and annual score sheets of the sales- 
men, which tabulate each of the im- 
portant parts of their daily work. One 
of their most effective stimulators is a 
weekly score sheet, which the sales- 
man personally fills out each night, 
at the end of the week forwarding a 
copy to the office and to his super- 
visor. On this form the salesman 
signs up each day for the amount of 
work he has done that day. This 
helps to visualize in a very forceful 
way the success or failure of his daily 
efforts. Many companies in other in- 
dustries would find an analysis of this 
same kind helpful to their men—one 
of the typical forms is reproduced on 
page 512. 

Still other phases of the du Pont 
plan are described by Mr. LaTowsky: 
“Another index of efficiency is our 
‘Big 10’, published each month, show- 
ing the ten high men in the sales 
organization on number of dealer 
orders over $10. This is published 
monthly and yearly, with summaries 
to date. In the published notices no 
chance is lost to give a man credit 
for a good job on any phase of sales 
work. For example, highest scores for 
the month on each of the following 
points are given: highest number of 
dealer calls, largest number of dealer 
orders, largest amount of dealer sales, 
largest number of ten-case orders, 
largest average dealer order, highest 
average dealer calls daily, highest per 
cent dealers sold, largest number win- 
dow displays, largest number signs 
put up, largest number counter cards, 
largest number of dealer meetings 
held. Thus is well-rounded sales work 
encouraged. 

“One of our sales supervisors, W. 
O. McGuigan, recently conducted a 
‘50 Call Club’ contest for fifty or 
more calls per week among his own 
district salesmen. Credit was given 
on a point basis for number of calls 
over fifty. The award offered for re- 
sults over the minimum number of 
points was a silver engraved cigarette 


case. The intrinsic value of the ciga- 
rette case was small, but the effect 
of the personal appeal and the desire 
for recognition was such as to secure 
results from several of the men indi- 
cated by the weekly score sheet from 
W. E. Robinson. (Reproduced on 
page 512.) During that week he made 
100 calls and secured $599.24 dealer 
sales. Robinson was voluntarily out 
on the job at 7:30 in the morning 
and worked as late as 10:30 in the 
evening. Of course this could be kept 
up only for a few weeks, but it helped 
to wind up the contest very success- 


fully for the winners. Dealer business 
was almost doubled for those weeks. 
™ “Our experience convinces us that 
short, snappy sales contests are much 
more effective than those which are 
dragged over a long period. We try 
to make most of our contests not over 
sixty days in duration—but we would 
prefer thirty. However, we find that 
it is almost impossible to get a na- 
tional sales organization fully under 
way and functioning on a contest in 
less than sixty days. This is due to 
delay in the mails, length of distance 
away from home office, necessity for 
building up enthusiasm, etc.” 

~ Types of honor awards offered by 
other companies include: a direct in- 
terest in the business, membership in 
various types of honor ‘‘clubs,’’ jew- 
eled pins, medals, extra special mer- 
chandise prizes (such as fine watches, 
autos, chests of silver, etc.), visits to 
the factory, trips to foreign countries 
with expenses paid, loving cups, 
plaques, insignia jewelry (fobs, rings, 
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(Above) District managers of du 
Pont compete for silver plaques in 
the Spring and Fall contests. ‘Cash 
is soon spent and the honor forgotten, 
but a trophy lives on forever.” 


(Left) One of the most coveted honors 
in the Duco Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company is the “Sales 
Manager’s Cup for the Best All 
Around Sales Record.” Salesman 
Eickelberg, who won the cup in 1931, 
closed orders on 38 per cent of the 
calls made on 2,151 dealers. 


When a salesman exceeds his 
quota for four consecutive 
months for Yawman and Erbe, 
he becomes a member of the 
100% Plus Club” and is en- 
titled to wear this pin. 


cuff links, etc.), and life insurance 
policies. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that the prize itself—whatever it may 
be—will not alone make a competi- 
tion effective. The award must be 
“promoted.” It must have a good, 
strong tie-up to the company’s specific 
sales task. It must have showmanship. 
It must be based on fair standards of 
performance. 

(Continued on page 530) 
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“Marshall-Field displayed the copperware in a Randolph Street window—quite 


a distinction for pots and pans.” 


Revere Resurrects Copperware 
for Kitchen — Sales Boom 


N promoting revival of an old 
custom—the use of burnished 
copper cooking utensils—the 
Rome Manufacturing Company, 
division of Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated, is re-establishing a mar- 
ket and possibly creating a style trend. 
Potential proof of these two conten- 
tions is the fact that the largest de- 
partment stores are selling the line 
and that the manufacturer is thirty 
days behind in orders. Moreover, the 
line is being featured in the Condé 
Nast “Bride’s Home” being shown in 
W. & J. Sloane’s Fifth Avenue store. 
Copper cooking utensils were an- 
cient history in this country until their 
recent revival by Revere. In the old 
days the utensils were tinned on the 
inside to protect the food. When the 
tin wore off, itinerant tinsmiths re- 
newed the inside surface. Came tin- 
ware, enamelware and aluminum, 
so the copper cooking utensil was dis- 
carded by the progressive housewife. 
Chefs in restaurants and hotels con- 
tinued to use copper because this ma- 
terial has distinct and _ exclusive 
cooking advantag-s: particularly the 
fact that it distributes heat more even- 
ly than any other metal. 
The growing vogue for early Amer- 
icanism in houses, furniture and fur- 


Something old turned out to be Revere’s answer to 
the need for something new. Perhaps a backward 
look would find a product of long ago in your field 
that can be turned into a 1933 sales opportunity. 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


nishings suggested the possibility of 
copper cooking uttensils for consumer 
sale, provided the line could be styled 
to consumer taste, purse and existing 
distribution facilities. This styling 
consisted of several steps: 

First, the development of chromium 
linings for copper utensils, because 
chromium was a metal in style in the 
sense that it was news, that it was 
used in many high-priced products, 
particularly automobiles, and that it 
did not tarnish. 

Second, the style of all types of 
cooking utensils was studied in terms 
of utility. Revere found, for instance, 
that, in the case of oven dishes and 
saucepans, manufacturers made several 
sizes; each size a bit smaller in diame- 
ter than the next larger size. This 
was satisfactory for the two or three 
top sizes, but as the pans got smaller 
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the bottom area also lessened, so that 
with the small sizes the housewife 
had oven dishes and saucepans that 
upset easily, and a great deal of heat 
escaped around the edges of the pan. 
A study of the average sizes of 
burners, grates and flame areas of gas, 
oil and electric ranges eventually sug- 
gested the ideal bottom size for sauce- 
pans and oven dishes. This size lost 
the least heat, presented the most even 
cooking surface and would not tip. 
Thus, the Revere line of copper sauce- 
pans and oven dishes has a standard 
size bottom, but with varying heights 
to take care of increased capacity. 

A third feature of the styling con- 
cerned the distribution facilities. Re- 
vere knew that department stores set 
many style trends and, if these dis- 
tributing agencies would push the 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Make Your 


FEW weeks ago somebody made a gold strike 
in the State of Washington. Almost over- 
night there was a rush of prospectors in 
smaller numbers, but with all the enthusiasm 
of the ‘‘Forty-niners.” They are there now, blasting 
and panning, blasting and panning. Hoping that 
each shovelful will yield up the precious “pay dirt.” 

Their optimism is amazing. And their tireless 
energy. Amazing because their effort is built on 
such a slender thread of hope—the hope for 
“Tuck” ‘ 

I wonder oftentimes why the average salesman is 
so reluctant to “prospect’’ for business—to get out 
and call, cold turkeywise, on buyer after buyer, seek- 
ing “pay dirt.” Unlike the Washington gold search- 
ers, the salesman does not have to depend upon 
chance for his reward. He makes his own luck. For 
it is a proved fact, a matter of record in hundreds 
of sales offices, that there is, in every line, a definite 
established ratio between orders and calls. If the 
salesman is working right, so many calls will produce 
so many orders. The reward is certain. 

The most successful distributor of electric refrig- 
erators in the world—Rex Cole, Inc., of New York 
—gets 65 per cent of his total number of buyers 
from systematic canvassing. After the good pros- 


BY 


BRUCE 
CROWELL 


pects are sorted from the poor and appointments 
made, three out of five calls result in sales. 

The most successful salesman in the United States 
for Westinghouse refrigerators last year made forty 


calls a day, . . . In a country where nearly half the 
banks have failed within two years, and where much 
of the income is from steel and farming—Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania—a Maytag dealer will this 
year equal his record for 1929 in washing machine 
sales. Canvassing continuously turned the trick. 
Last year International Fire Equipment Corpora- 
tion salesmen increased the number of daily sales 
by 274 per cent by raising the average number of 
calls per day to ten where they had been making only 
from three to six. Dollar sales almost doubled dur- 
ing the campaign. . . . A tiny dealer organization 
in Barnesville, Minnesota (pop. 1,279), sold twenty 
out of thirty users of cream separators after a cold 
canvass drive during which they called on every farm 
home in the community—more cream separators than 
have been sold in that trading area for years. Cold 
canvass to uncover the real buyers was what did it. 
By continuously seeking new buyers the salesman 
with energy can make his own “luck.” And he 
doesn’t have to run the chances of the prospector 
who might wash down twenty tons of rock without 
finding a single nugget. He knows there’s gold ahead. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each. Cash or stamps with order. 
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The return of beer will mean the revival of broad-scale operations in hundreds of breweries—and 


the opening of a rich market for services and supplies. 


This unusual study was made in the 


power room of the Schaefer Brewery in Brooklyn. 


Beer—A New Billion 
‘Dollar Market? 


HERE are three big markets 
that will be opened with the 
resumption of the manufacture 


of beer in this country. 

They are 1, the market for the serv- 
ices of trained sales executives, sales- 
men and other personnel ; 2, the market 
for production equipment and sup- 
plies for the brewing establishments; 
and 3, the market for all types of 
sales tools and advertising media. 

While business has its ears cocked 
for any clues from Washington which 
will indicate with certainty when the 
legalization of beer can be expected, 
we are hearing all manner of wild 
opinions expressed as to the true eco- 
nomic significance of the revival of 
the brewing industry. On the one 


hand we hear that the impetus it will 
create will be of sufficient power to 
pull the country out of depression. 
On the other, we hear that the 


What can we sell to the beer industry? What new 
and important merchandising problems do the beer 
producers face? How big is the potential consumer 


market? 


Who are the “yes” and “no” 
purchases for the breweries? 


men on 
These, and many 


other significant queries are answered in this article. 


BY W. F. WEBER 


Marketing Counselor 


potential size of the industry is great- 
ly over-rated and that, even at full 
blast, it can create but a ripple on our 
economic seas. The truth, of course, 
lies somewhere in between. 

The wide difference in the ap- 
praisals is due mainly to the fact that 
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the industry has little statistical back- 
ground beyond certain meager govern- 
ment figures, and no merchandising 
history at all. There is as much te. 
search work to be done on beer as 
though it were a brand new product 
No one, it is safe to say, is yet in a 
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sition to gauge accurately the poten- 
tial magnitude of the brewing indus- 
try; but it zs safe to say that present 
available statistics demonstrate conclu- 
sively that the market will be great 
enough to warrant the closest possible 
study on the part of those who have 
services or goods to sell to it. 

Consider for a moment that our 
most authentic source of information 
regatding actual expenditures for 
equipment and supplies with the re- 
turn of beer will be those individ- 
uals who will pay the bills. We will 
quote from the November 15 (1932) 
issue Of The Brewer, Maltster and 
Beverageur: 

“‘The Blatz Brewing Company has 
plans laid for the spending of more 
than two million dollars in rehabilita- 
tion and expansion and for putting 
700 to 800 men to work on these 
projects as soon as modification of the 
Volstead act is effected.’ Edward 
Landsberg, president of the company, 
announced, 


Must a Be “‘Sold’’? 


“W. H. Kraft, general manager of 
the Miller Brewery, predicted ‘a large 
increase of workmen, as did S. E. 
Abrams, general manager of the 
Schlitz Brewing Company. 

“Fred Pabst, president of the Pabst 
Corporation, said, ‘As soon as mod. 
ification of the Volstead act is effected 
we shall start work on a new boiler 
house and a large addition to our 
bottling department. Our orders are 
now ready for new manufacturing 
equipment, cases, bottles, raw ma- 
terials, delivery trucks, conveyors and 
vats.’ 

“And in Chicago, Anton Laadt, 
general manager of the Atlas Brewing 
Company, announced, ‘Our plant is 
ready to turn out from 25,000 to 
30,000 cases of bottled beer a day. 
Other Chicago breweries are prepar- 
ing to change over also.’ ”’ 

While in New York City, long be- 
fore election, Col. Ruppert, well 
known in both the brewery and base- 
ball circles, was widely quoted: “.. . 
I'll start right away spending $5,000,- 
000 for improvements, and that means 
thousands of jobs.” 

And so on, in every large daily 
paper one reads of old breweries get- 
ting ready for a thorough renovation, 
or new breweries being contracted for. 
Already there are certain signs of in- 
creased activity among architects and 
engineers ready to serve the brewing 
industry. 

In appraising the future of the 
brewing industry as a market, let us 
first consider one important factor— 
important in connection with the con- 
sumption of any product—particularly 


so in the case of beer. That factor 
is, ‘Has the product been thoroughly 
merchandised or ‘sold’ to the con- 
sumer, or has it been supplied to fill 
a desire, which desire has existed 
without the use of merchandising 
methods as we know them today?” 

In the case of beer, it may safely 
be stated that the larger percentage 
of the total consumption was the re- 
sult of an existing desire or want. 
In 1914, and prior to that time, no 
attempt was made to “sell’’ beer to 
the public. Many advertising medi- 
ums of that day would not accept 
advertising matter dealing with brew- 
ery products. Little was known about 
the merchandising of foodstuffs and 
food beverages. Mediums of national 
scope were few in number and sev- 
eral, such as radio, were not in ex- 
istence. 

To the about - to - be - resurrected 
brewing industry is given an oppor- 
tunity for merchandising that is sel- 
dom met in the lifetime of any of 
us. It is readily apparent why we 
may regard 1914 beer production 
figures as an ultra-conservative meas- 
ure of the present-day market. While, 
since 1919, many consumers have 
died, we must not forget that in the 
intervening years the younger genera- 
tion has been growing up under the 
influence of a new public attitude 
toward drinking; they have had the 
opportunity to consume beers of in- 
ferior quality, illicitly manufactured. 
In addition, the normal growth of the 
country has added to the potential 
market at a surprising rate. 


Markets, Old and New 


In the period from 1911 to 1917 
the per capita consumption of beer 
in this country ranged from 17.78 to 
20.72 gallons annually. Using 18 
gallons per capita per year as a mean 
figure, the normal increase in popula- 
tion alone should indicate a readily 
saleable market for 12,000,000 bar- 
rels additional to the 66,189,473 
barrels produced in 1914. To be 
added to these figures is that unknown 
but certainly obtainable market which 
will result from the correct merchan- 
dising of beer as a food beverage. 

It has been accomplished 
with orange juice and bran foods— 
can it be done with beer? 

But the brewers will have many 
problems—problems which represent 
a new and lucrative field of endeavor 
for presently unemployed sales execu- 
tives, research men, advertising spe- 
cialists and salesmen. 

Merely supplying the existing de- 
mand for good beer will not make the 
industry big profits, for the bootleg 
producers are not out of the picture 
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and the brewers of legal beer will 
have to fight with them for the exist- 
ing demand. Another problem will 
be the competition from foreign beers, 
another the fight for the consumer's 
dollar with the makers of wine and 
other beverages. 

The brewers will have to find new 
markets. One will be the men who 
were young children in 1919, An- 
other, and potentially the most impor- 
tant of the new fields, is women. But 
women may not be easy converts. 
They—many of them—will be afraid 
that beer is fattening. Others dislike 
the smell of beer and will not want 
it in their homes for that reason. And 
what can and should the brewers do 
to educate the growing generation to 
the food values of beer? What will 
public taste permit it to do? 

These are but a few of the prob- 
lems which brewers face, and which 
present an opportunity for executive 
personnel trained in selling ideas and 
products, and an opportunity for edu- 
cational advertising through news- 
papers, radio, magazines and other 
media. 


New Names in Beerdom 


And that brings us to another 
phase of the beer-selling problem 
which is going to affect the whole 
trend of the industry. Many of our 
leading soft drink companies are go- 
ing into beer distribution or produc- 
tion, or both. Canada Dry and 
Hoffman (who have given Canada 
Dry such a magnificent run for their 
money in the New York territory) 
are but two examples. These com- 
panies as a group are among the 
smartest merchandisers in the coun- 
try: they know how to lay siege to 
a market in the modern way; they 
know advertising; they have sales 
forces of priceless experience, geared 
to meet the toughest competition any 
market offers; they have the friend- 
ship and good will of established 
drink outlets. Set these facts up be- 
side the known marketing capacity of 
the old-line brewers, and you imme- 
diately realize there are going to be 
new names in beerdom. Many of the 
successful beer sellers will be local or 
sectional businesses—like Hoffman in 
New York. (Note: America has 
never had a really national brewing 
business: This is due, of course, to the 
fact that you cannot ship glass con- 
tainers very far without running up 
a prohibitively high transportation 
cost. If there is ever to be a truly 
national brand, it will be accom- 
plished through local branch fac- 
tories.) Some of the old-line beer 
houses have, since Prohibition went 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Hurdlers: W. P. Ryan and one of the Southwest Battery trucks, which 
are “moving” the factory to 4,000 dealers’ doors. 


Do Jobbers Balk at Your New Line? 
Stag Sells 4,000 Dealers Direct 


When the Southwest Battery Cor- 
poration of Oklahoma City intro- 
duced a new line of Stag batteries 
last April, it found jobbers hard to 
persuade. They were not buying even 
the established lines. They were 
even more reluctant to take on the 
responsibility of putting over to deal- 
ers something new. 

Was W. P. Ryan, president and 
general manager of the corporation, 
stumped? He was not. If he could 
not get jobbers to take the Stag line 
to dealers, he would become his own 
jobber. 

In the next six months, by direct 
selling, he increased his dealer list 
from scarcely 100 to more than 4,000 
—and shipped 20,000 Stag batteries. 

On May 16 the new plan was in- 
augurated. Salesmen with trucks were 
employed to go direct to service sta- 
tion and garage outlets in the com- 
pany’s marketing territory. As the 
work progressed, it developed into a 
big territory—about one-third of the 
entire area of the United States, 
though it has only about one-sixth of 
the nation’s cars. It is a highly com- 
petitive territory, with national, sec- 
tional and local concerns scrambling 
hard for whatever business there. is. 

One factor in favor of Southwest 
Battery Corporation, however, was a 
complete supply of fresh batteries on 
each truck. A sale was closed at the 
time of contact with a dealer. After 
that the dealer was called on by the 
truck salesman every two weeks, Per- 
sonal contact and consistent follow-up. 

At first only two truck salesmen 
were put on the road. By July their 
work had. progressed so rapidly that 
the number was increased to. seven. 
Today there are 15. And whereas, 
last April the company was selling in 
three states—Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Texas—and had only one branch, 
it is now selling also in Kansas, 


Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and New 
Mexico, through nine branches all 
told. 

Mr. Ryan believes in covering one 
territory at a time. ‘Concentrated 
sales efforts,” said he to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, “have been the primary 
reason for our rapid growth.” 

But there were others. 

“We have steadily improved our 
line, and are not merely selling bat- 
teries but real merchandising ideas to 
our dealers. 

“We believe that one of the biggest 
reasons why our salesmen have been 
so successful in selling Stag batteries 
is the fact that we have attempted to 
place men in each territory who are 
familiar with conditions, and are well 
known there. 

“An example of this is an ex-cow- 
puncher who is one of the best sales 
producers we have. He is traveling 
in a territory where he has been well 
known for years. 

“Ninety per cent of our increased 
business is due to re-orders.” 

The Stag line does not offer the 
dealer a greater margin of profit than 
other leading brands, nor does it re- 
tail at a lower price. 

The advertising cooperation con- 
sists largely of dealer identification 
signs, window trims, point-of-sale dis- 
play racks, tire covers, window trans- 
fers, etc. Thus far the advertising 
has only attempted to acquaint the 
motorists with Stag batteries. It has 
pointed out only a few of the fea- 
tures of the battery. 


Buick Promotes Hufstader 


W. F. Hufstader has been-..appointed 
Buick sales manager in the. Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac Sales Company—assuming the 
work of George H. Wallace, who has been 
transferred to General Motors Export Com- 
pany. Mr. Hufstader has been central 
regional sales manager of B-O-P, at Chi- 
cago. 


AMA Seeks ‘‘Salvation” 
for Selling; What Price 


Product and Service? 


Some things said at the Industrial 
Marketing Conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association at Pitts- 
burgh, December 5 and 6, were: 

“What selling needs today is a good 
old evangelistic revival. The spirit 
which causes men to do better than 
they believe possible, needs to be 
brought back. Probably it isn’t so 
necessary to discard old successful 
methods as it is to find a new dress 
for such methods, or to resurrect 
many of them which we have so long 
overlooked that they will appear new 
when brought to light again.’”—Fred- 
erick B. Heitkamp, general sales man. 
ager, Cincinnati Milling Machine & 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. 

“The trend toward expansion of 
free service is of vital importance to 
sales executives interested in reducing 
or holding under more definite contro! 
the important elements in sales costs. 
This problem presents itself both in 
promotional work in advance of a 
sale and in following up a sale with 
various forms of service without 
charge. In nearly every line of busi- 
ness, abuses have developed either 
through over-zealousness on the part 
of the salesman or lack of ethical 
acceptance on the part of the cus- 
tomer. At the same time, free service, 
if handled by the sales executive con- 
servatively and firmly, can be used 
profitably.”—J. H. MacLeod,  vice- 
president, Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company. 

“The selling process today must be 
broadened to carry the sales presenta. 
tion through the factory executive to 
the treasurer and chief executive, and 
the sales presentation should therefore 
contain all the facts necessary for a 
decision by each of these executives, 
inasmuch as equipment buying is 
definitely controlled by the chief ex- 
ecutive in consultation with the treas- 
urer.’—Herbert P. Bailey, president, 
Rotor Air Tool Company. 

“The best man to take back on the 
payroll today is the salesman. He is 
the producer of business, the man who 
gets the orders which bring the other 
workers back to their jobs. . . . Ag- 
gressive selling plus well-planned 
advertising, with both based on a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the nation’s 
present buying power and needs, will 
accomplish more than 10,000 legisla- 
tures can accomplish in bringing busi- 
ness back to normal. . . . They will 
bring the willing dollars to market.” 
—NMalcolm Muir, president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 
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Is the Color of Your Product 


Wrong for Export Markets? 


BY DOROTHY GUERNSEY 


Sales of General Motors cars in some export markets 
were sluggish. Then they discovered why. When 
the cars were painted in colors adapted to local 
tastes and environments sales immediately jumped. 


HREE years ago this time the 
General Motors managing direc- 
tor in the Argentine found he 
had a large quantity of cars on 
his hands, practically in storage. They 
wouldn’t move and he was convinced 
it wasn’t altogether the depression, 
nor technical performance, nor lack of 
salesmanship that was holding them 
back. He thought there might be 
something wrong with the colors they 
were painted and he cabled this idea 
to the home office. 

The New York executives talked 
the matter over and decided to send 
A. Lincoln Cooper, art and color con- 
sultant, down to Buenos Aires to see 
what he could do. Arriving there in 
April, 1930, Mr. Cooper took one 
look at the rows of blue and black 
cars. Then he spent some time study- 
ing the people and the country. Next 
he called in a group of painters. 

The conservative black and dark 
blue cars came out from his hands an 
off-shade blue with yellow or red 
wheels; grey with red trimmings; 
green with yellow trimmings; orf 
black with touches of red or yellow. 
A parade was staged of the newly 
decorated cars and a show held. Im- 
mediately G. M. cars began moving 
out of the showroom onto the roads. 

The manager in Rio de Janeiro, 
hearing what had happened in Buenos 
Aires, asked to have Mr. Cooper pay 
him a visit. In Brazil and Uruguay 
Mr. Cooper repeated his Argentine 
performance and hundreds of cars 
were sold. 

When he returned to New York 
the General Motors Export heads de- 
cided that if color made such a differ- 
ence in South America it might have 
a similar effect on other export mar- 
kets, and so they began sending him 
on a series of journeys which have 
continued for three years and have 
taken him to twenty-four countries, 
completely circling the globe. His 


latest trip, made this year, was to 
South Africa. 

Everywhere Mr. Cooper has proved 
his theory that a motor cat—or any 
other product, for that matter—to have 
the greatest appeal must harmonize 
with its surroundings. It must reflect 
the taste of the people to whom it is 
to be sold as shown in their architec- 
ture, dress, decoration, and it must fit 
in with the natural setting. In Rio, 
for instance, where Nature is lavish 
with color, they want bright shades, 
but in perfect taste, while the com- 
binations which are satisfactory there 
would be totally out of place in a 
more temperate climate such as that 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
Even in the same country tastes differ. 
In Sao Paulo, Brazil, where the pop- 
ulation is a mixture of many races, 
Mr. Cooper found that stronger, 
cruder colors were the most popular. 
In Montevideo, Uruguay, further 
south, people preferred subtle com- 
binations, more conservative than 
those used in Rio, while in Java, In- 
dia and Ceylon he could let his 
imagination run wild. 

Not only is this matter of color 
a question of taste; in some places it 
reaches into age-old traditions which 
can play havoc with sales possibilities, 
according to Mr. Cooper. In China, 
for instance, yellow is symbolically ex- 
pressive of a funeral procession. The 
bright yellow roadster, which might 
capture a Mexican ranchero’s heart, 
would receive a cold reception in 
Nanking. 

“In general, the joy of color de- 
creases the farther the distance from 
the Equator,’ says Mr. Cooper. “I 
have found that the people of the 
Scandinavian countries prefer sedate 
and quiet colors. Germany and Hol- 
land like theirs with a stronger em- 
phasis. France, Spain and Egypt 
express their taste in colorful, gayer 
tones, but much softer in feeling. 
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Australia, New Zealand and the Brit- 
ish Isles incline to the tastes of North- 
ern Europe. 

From the first-hand study he has 
made of the various sections of the 
world Mr. Cooper prepares the color 
combinations for the G. M. foreign 
assembly plants. To each of these 
plants are sent periodically a series of 
charts showing the colors and trim for 
the models turned out there. 

Mr. Cooper was first retained by 
the General Motors Export Company 
in 1925 at the suggestion of J. D. 
Mooney, president of the company, 
who was one of the first to realize 
that the automobile industry needs art 
as well as engineering skill. In ad- 
dition to his color work, Mr. Cooper 
also designs showrooms and arranges 
the company’s displays at the foreign 
motor shows. 


A. Lincoln Cooper 


Personality in salesmanship is generally 
recognized as the chief ingredient in that 
winning attribute, and the simplest and 
most expressive qualification of personality 
can be reduced to the word “colorful.” 

It has been from that viewpoint that 
A. Lincoln Cooper, art and color con- 
sultant, has been making a scientific study 
for many years of the sales-stimulating 
effect of art and psychology in color as 
applied to manufactured products. The 
practical success of his study and effort 
can be best illustrated by the experience 
of one of his clients, the General Motors 
Export Company, as recounted here. 


(The following exchange of correspondence 
between a young man who was looking 
for a job, and F. H. Bloom, director of 
sales of The Todd Company, Rochester, 
will be of interest to any sales executive 
who is confronted with the problem of 
recruiting salesmen on a straight commis- 
sion proposition. Further, it is a demon- 
stration of the fact that kindly, human 
understanding and an attitude of helpful- 
ness, on the part of the “higher-ups,’”’ are 
often instrumental in attracting potentially 
good man-power to the ranks of any 
organization.—THE_ Epirors.) 


Letter from an applicant for a posi- 
tion to Mr. F. H. Bloom, Director 
of Sales, The Todd Company 


EAR SIR: 

If you were a young, unem- 
ployed salesman, what would 
you do today to secure an 

immediate income? This may appear 
to be an unusual request, but I think 
not. The usual methods of advertise- 
ment and solicitation now bring no 
results. I believe that only one of 
your experience would be capable of 
effectively meeting this situation. 

I am thirty years of age and mar- 
ried. Have received a very thorough 
factory, office and sales training in the 
corrugated box industry. This was 
followed by a year on the road at a 
$3,000 salary. Can adapt myself to 
any type of work, but prefer selling. 
I have no money to invest, nor have 
I enough to carry me through an ex- 
perimental period. What would you 
do? 

If you were in my place, I am sure 
the unemployment question would not 
baffle you. The necessity for an early 
solution of this problem in my case 
is becoming more urgent daily. 
Won't you kindly tell me just what 
you would do? 

* * * 


Reply from Mr. F. H. Bloom, Direc- 

tor of Sales, The Todd Company, 

to letter from applicant for a 
position 

Dear Sir: 

I have your very unusual but inter- 
esting letter. 

Having myself been in the same 
predicament in which you find your- 
self, it may be helpful if I advance 
to you the same suggestion as was 
advanced to and followed by me some 
twenty years ago. 


Selling as a Career—Mr. Bloom’s 
Letter to a Job-Seeker 


At that time I was a more or less 
capable construction foreman. When 
the job I had been on was completed, 
there was no further work in sight. 
I went from one contractor to another 
looking for a posi- 
tion, to no avail, be- 
cause as there was 
no work being done, 
there was no need 
for my __ services. 
Then I wrote to out- 
of-town construction 
companies, but the 
result was the same. 

Still determined to 
find something, no 
matter what it was, 
I went from one firm 
to another, irrespec- 
tive of the nature of 
the business, and 
tried to sell my serv- 
ices, offering them at 
any price. 

Finally I stumbled 
into the office of an 
insurance agency. | 
talked with the 
agency sales director. 
He was an optimis- 
tic cuss. He told me 
there was a market 
for casualty insur- 
ance. On looking me over, he told me 
that I was not particularly good to 
look at, but, on the other hand, I 
wasn’t too trying on the eyes. He no- 
ticed that my face was clean shaven, 
my hair was trimmed, my collar clean, 
my shoes—-though not in any too 
good shape—were polished, and my 
suit, though shiny, had recently been 
pressed. 

“Young man,” he said, “I repeat— 
there is a market for casualty insur- 
ance, and I believe you can find it. 
I'm going to give you a chance. 
When can you start to work?” 

My face brightened up, and aside 
to myself I said, “A job at last!’ 
Audibly I cried out, “I can start right 
now!” 

Then, feeling pretty sure of myself, 
because with the securing of a job my 
confidence was partially restored, I 
said, “How much do I get a week?’ 

“What you earn,” was his reply. 

“But I must be assured of some 
money at the end of the week,” I 
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F. H. Bloom 


answered my prospective employer. 


The agency sales director replied 


with a question, ‘How much did you 
get at the end of last week?” 


“Nothing,” I answered. 

‘“‘“How much at the 
end of the week pre- 
vious?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How much the 
week before that?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well,” he said, 
“you're still alive, 
and what’s more, I'l! 
assure you that you 
won't make any less 
this week looking 
for casualty insur- 
ance business than 
you have been mak- 
ing looking for a 
job. Now I'll give 
you the policies | 
think you ought to 
try to sell at the 
start. You take them 
home and study them 
over and over again. 
Then come back to 
me and I'll find out 
how much you've 
learned and tell you 
where to go and on 
what prospects to call.” 

Before answering, I spent a moment 
recollecting what I had been doing 
for the several weeks previous. Then 
I said: 

“Your logic seems good. Perhaps 
at the end of a week working on 
prospects I'll have more to show for 
my effort than has been the case at 
the end of the weeks I have been 
searching for employment: Somehow 
or other I'll manage to eat and sleep. 
Give me those policies.” 

Immediately upon receiving them | 
went to my room, arriving there at 
about 4:30 p. m. I read those policies 
from cover to cover, Over and over 
again, until 2 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when I fell asleep with my 
clothes on. Awakening about 7, | 
started in again and spent all of that 
forenoon reading and re-reading the 
policies. 

At 1:30 that afternoon I went back 
to the agency sales director. I sur- 

(Continued on page 539) 
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Before: (Below) A small 
town store before the mer- 
chant was bitten by the 
modernization bug. Dingy 
windows, a welter of mer- 
chandise poorly displayed. 


HE general country store mer- 

chant looms as another impor- 

tant distributor in the food 

field. He has been analyzing 
his position and has come to the con- 
clusion that he, too, must specialize 
if he is to survive or to continue his 
business at a profit. 

For six weeks I had occasion to 
contact these country merchants in the 
agricultural district of South Central 
New York State and Northern Penn- 
sylvania, executing a remodeling and 
reorganization program for the C. M. 
& R,. Tompkins Company of Elmira, 
New York, sponsors of the Standard 
Food Stores. 

The general merchant is turning 
grocer. He is reducing his full lines 
of general merchandise stocks and lim- 
iting them to a few staples. He is 
converting his store into a modern 
grocery store and concentrating on 
selling food, with his former chief 
lines of dry goods, paints and hard- 
ware as secondary lines. He has de- 
cided that he cannot compete with 
his city brothers on style items; they 
can have that business, but he is de- 
termined to recapture the food busi- 
ness. He is joining the voluntary 
chain movement and taking advantage 
of the cooperation this new type of 
selling offers him. He is bringing 


his store up to date by remodeling it 


Memo for National 
Watch the Comeback 


to make it as clean and inviting as the 
chain store. He is using the weekly 
specials, the window posters and the 
handbills to show his customers and 
the people of his community that they 
can trade in his neighborhood store 
and buy as cheaply, if not more cheap- 
ly, than in the city chain store. He is 
willing to push advertised brands. 

He is painting his store front the 
colors of his voluntary to let the peo- 
ple know that he is identified with a 
group and that he buys merchandise 
as cheaply as the big chains. He is 
alert and progressive and is anxious 
to learn more about his business. He 
reads the literature on modern retail- 
ing that is sent him. He attends the 
group meetings wherein his problems 
are discussed. He is thinking more 
in terms of cash business than credit 
accounts and he is eager to learn how 
he can get more of the cash business 
back that was taken away from him 
by the chain. 

To illustrate more specifically how 
this country merchant is taking ad- 
vantage of modern merchandising 
methods, I remember calling on Pres- 
ton & Jaquish, of Troy, Pennsylvania, 
Standard Food Store members, who 
run a typical general store, located on 
the main street of the town. This 
merchant occupies a two-story brick 
building about 75 by 25 feet. Two 
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BY 
M. M. ZIMMERMAN 


Merchandising Counsel, 
New York City 


fine windows, one devoted to dry 
goods and the other to groceries, 
suggested that the store must be 
modern inside. But the inside was 
characteristic of the typical general 
store. It was cluttered up with large 
showcases, wallcases, counters and 
what not, which gave it a dingy ap- 
pearance and left but very little space 
in the center of the store for cus- 
tomers to get around. The general 
merchandise stock was unusually large, 
with a complete clothing department 
on the second floor. 

When I entered the store, Mr. 
Jaquish, the propietor, who had ex- 
pected my arrival, greeted me with an 
apology for the store’s appearance, 
but immediately stated he was very 
anxious to clean up and modernize in 
any manner I might suggest. After 
carefully studying the interior of the 
store a general remodeling plan was 
drawn up which was executed. In 
rearranging the store two 12-foot 
counters, three large and two small 
showcases were thrown out. In fact, 
all that was left was a 10-foot wrap- 
ping counter, placed at the rear; a 
small showcase and a hat case. 

The irregular grocery shelving was 
all torn down and rebuilt in accord- 
ance with modern specifications, and 
extended to the entire length of one 
side of the store. Small 2 by 4 foot 
tables for special feature merchandise 
were substituted for the counters and 
showcases. The large showcase for 
displaying men’s hats, which took up 
the front part of the store, was moved 
further down in the store. The shelv- 
ing containing the general merchan- 
dise stocks was also rearranged and 
the various stocks of shirts, shoes and 
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The small town general 
store merchant is awak- 
ening. Like his city 
brothers, he is rapidly 
adopting many of the 
tested merchandising 
ideas developed by 
strong voluntary chain 
groups. He is likely to 
become increasingly im- 
portant — especially as 
a food distributor. 


other merchandise were department- 
ized. 

The complete store, both inside and 
outside, was painted in a combination 
of cream and blue. The interior was 
cream with blue trimming; the front 
was painted blue with cream trim- 
ming. The electric light bulbs were 
increased from 100 watts to 150 watts 
and the store assumed a new appear- 
ance. It looked larger and roomier. 
The grocery stocks in particular 
showed up to advantage and the en- 
tire shelving of the grocery department 
was now accessible to the customers. 
Mr. Jaquish was well pleased with the 
new appearance of his store and fea- 
tured a grand opening sale which 
brought in many new customers. 

In Pinesville, New York, Frank 
Wagner, another progressive mer- 
chant, was anxious to take advantage 
of the possibilities for increasing his 
grocery. business. He conducted a 
small general store approximately 30 
by 20 feet in size, but it was so clut- 
teted that there was little room to 
serve his customers efficiently. The 
counters and cases were piled up with 
merchandise :of- all description. Doing 
a thriving business, he was keen to 
bring his store up to date, but he could 
not increase the depth of it because 
of a large refrigerator built in the 
rear, which would be costly to move 


Brand Manufacturers: 
of the General Store 
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back. It so happened, however, an 
8-foot concrete platform extended 
from the windows to the sidewalk. 
The entire store front was moved for- 
ward 7 feet, thus increasing the length 
of his store to about 37 feet. 

All the store shelving was rebuilt 
in accordance with modern specifica- 
tions, which increased shelf space con- 
siderably. Only one small candy 
showcase remained instead of three. 
Instead of the usual counters on both 
sides of the store, small display tables 
were substituted, leaving only an 
8-foot wrapping counter. The entire 
store, both inside and outside, was 
painted in the Standard color scheme 
of cream and blue. 

The general merchandise stocks 
were reduced to bare necessities, which 
left a few lines of work shirts, stock- 
ings and some notions. Extra shelves 
in the open hallway leading from the 
rear of the store to the storeroom were 
built in for the general merchandise 
stocks where they are quite handy, 
and are not mixed up with the gro- 
ceries. Thus, the general store was 
converted into a regular grocery store 
and Mr. Wagner believes he has the 
best-looking store in the Standard 
Food Store group. 

These are typical cases of what the 
country merchant is doing to - re- 
habilitate his business, how eager he 
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After: (Below) Thestore 
extended another six feet, 
a concrete walk, large win- 
dows, planned display of 
merchandise. The change 
inside is even more marked. 


is to concentrate on the food business, 
and how willingly he spends his 
money to become modern. 

In plain words, he is a new type 
of merchant who has entered the gro- 
cery field because he believes that he 
can salvage his former business and 
serve his community more efficiently 
and economically. He hopes to re- 
trieve his trade which has been going 
to the nearby cities for its merchandise 
requirements because his trade was in- 
fluenced by the price appeal, which he 
never thought important enough to 
compete against. 

In my daily contact with many of 
these country merchants I found that 
those who had become members of 
the voluntary had joined the organiza- 
tion principally because they have 
awakened to the realization that the 
type of dry goods and. general mer- 
chandise they carry no longer has the 
former appeal to their customers. The 
farmer’s wife and family like to go 
to the big city stores to shop. They 
prefer the stores that carry diversified 
stocks, from which there is a wider 
selection of styles, colors, etc. 

The volume of the general merchant 
is too small to carry such complete 
stocks: His yearly turnover is limited, 
due to the sparse population he has 
to draw upon. With the trend of his 
customers making weekly excursions 


to the city for the style merchandise, 
he has been losing sales on most of 
his staple lines, for, as he found, his 
customers at the same time they were 
shopping for style merchandise were 
also buying their staples from the city 
stores. Consequently, the main part 
of his business that has kept him go- 
ing these past few years has been his 
line of groceries, chiefly because he has 
been liberal in extending credit—and 
because his customers do not go to 
the city every day. 

What has been taking place, then, 
is that the country merchant, faced 
with the steady loss of his general 
merchandise business, has found it 
profitable to convert his general store 
into a grocery store, with food prod- 
ucts occupying the main part of the 
store and his other lines as sidelines. 
He has finally realized that if he con- 
centrates on food not only will he get 
his customers into the store daily, but 
when they do come in he has a better 
opportunity to sell them his other 
lines. 

The wholesaler operating in these 
rural communities—himself fighting 
for his life against the chains—has 
done a splendid job so far in awaken- 
ing the country merchant to the pos- 
sibilities in converting his general 
store to a more specialized food store. 
During the past few years this whole- 
saler, faced with the problem of main- 
taining his shrinking volume, turned 
to his country store merchant. After 
careful analysis of all his business, he 
calculated that if he could awaken the 
country merchant to seeing that there 
was more money and steadier profit in 
selling foods, and could make him 
feature his grocery lines with greater 
energy, he would be able to increase 
his own volume through these outlets. 
As a consequence, during the past few 
years the wholesalers’ salesmen have 
been contacting this trade with greater 
regularity and are traveling from 60 
to 75 miles away from headquarters 
in search of business. 

Since the majority of these whole- 
salers ate sponsoring a voluntary or- 
ganization, there is keen competition 
to get merchants to join. The whole- 
saler who comes with a definite mer- 
chandising program meets with a 
receptive response. The merchandis- 
ing features which the well-organized 
voluntary has introduced have con- 
tributed greatly toward increasing the 
range of stocks now carried by such 
merchant members. The sales promo- 
tions through the newspaper and other 
advertising help immediately to in- 
crease business. This encourages the 
merchant to expand his lines of food 
products so that it is not unusual to 
find many of these merchants carrying 


as large and complete stocks of food 
products as are found in the best city 
stores. 

That the country merchant favors 
the nationally advertised food brands 
is apparent from his shelf stocks. It 
is a common sight to see not only all 
the well-known brands stocked on 
their shelves, windows and floors, but 
the national advertiser’s literature, dis- 
plays and signs all over the store. If 
the national advertiser is looking for 
outlets where his advertising material 
will be used, this country merchant is 
a good prospect. Small floor display 
stands are especially desirable. In his 
modernization program the merchant 
now has space which manufacturers 


can use if they will design displays 
that do not take up too much room. 

There is also a splendid opportunity 
for good window display material, but 
the window displays must not take u 
a full window. A display that will 
hold several cans or packages, that will 
fit into a window of diversified prod. 
ucts, will find ready acceptance. In 
other words, displays whereby prod. 
ucts of three or four different manu- 
facturers can be featured in one win- 
dow are the ones that will meet with 
favor. 

That the merchant is sold on the 
national brand is further evidenced by 
the fact that in enrolling new members 

(Continued on page 538) 
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Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic capitalized on its puzzle premiums in such window 
displays as this. 


Puzzles as Premiums Build 
Sales for Advertisers 


Will the “gift” novelty supersede 
the cut price as a sales stimulator for 
mass appeal products? The recent 
success of several national advertisers 
with picture puzzles as premiums sug- 
gests a trend in this direction. 

When the Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush 
Company offered a picture puzzle 
with each purchase of a tooth brush 
at 49 cents—the full price—sales 
jumped in many retail outlets, as 
much as 400 per cent. An additional 
750,000 puzzles were ordered, most 


of which have already been dis- . 


tributed through magazine advertising 
and window and counter displays. 
Largely .as a result of the success :of 
this enterprise, the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company (of which Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic 
is a subsidiary) ordered 100,000 puz- 
zles to check response to a Listerine 
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radio program. The puzzle was an- 
nounced in the broadcast before de- 
livery, and several thousand requests 
accumulated in the few days’ span be- 
tween program and delivery date. 

In conjunction with a Pepsodent 
advertising campaign in American 
Weekly and other magazines, 75,000 
Amos ’n’ Andy, and 25,000 Gold- 
berg puzzles were used. An incon- 
spicuous coupon in the corner brought 
so large a response that Pepsodent im- 
mediately arranged for 135,000 more 
puzzles. 

Grocery Store Products Company 
varied the idea by using a series of six 
puzzles, a quarter-million quantity, to 
push their product, ‘Toddy.” So 
quickly did distributors respond that 
three subsequent runs of 250,000 each 
of the series have been ordered. 
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Major Executives Have Most Voice 


in Advertising Budgets and Media 


President and vice-presidents have 
the most influence in determining 
their companies’ advertising budgets 
and in the selection of advertising 
media, H. C. Marschalk of Marschalk 
& Pratt, Inc., New York marketing 
and advertising service, reports to 
SALES MANAGEMENT in an analysis 
of returns of a questionnaire sent to 
100 of the largest national advertisers 
located in Greater New York and in 
other eastern cities within 200 miles. 

The largest companies who are also 
the largest advertisers were chosen. 
Forty-nine replied. 

One hundred eighty-four executives 
of these companies—or an average of 
nearly four to a company—are impor- 
tant in making advertising decisions. 
In one company 12 executives, includ- 
ing the chairman of the board, all 
general executives, the sales and ad- 
vertising managers and one director, 
participated in the advertising de- 
cisions. In only four instances are 
these decisions made by one executive 
—two of these being presidents and 
two advertising managers. 

Among the 49 companies vice- 
presidents were mentioned most fre- 
quently as advertising decision-makers 
—48 times, and presidents next, 35. 
Then came advertising managers, 28; 
sales managers, 23; treasurers, 14; 
chairmen of the boards, other directors 
and miscellaneous executives, with 8 
apiece; secretaries and general man- 
agers, 6 apiece, and comptrollers, 4. 

Though the advertising programs 
of certain companies are so large and 
varied that their supervision may re- 
quire the exclusive work of one ex- 
ecutive, who has often graduated from 
advertising director to vice-president 
in charge of advertising, the Mar- 
schalk & Pratt survey indicated even 
then this executive seldom has full 
sway in determining advertising bud- 
gets and media. In the case of one 
of the largest food product adver- 
tisers, an executive reported that ‘“‘ad- 
vertising expenditures for any period 
are finally decided upon by the two 
vice-presidents in charge, respectively, 
of sales and of advertising. Our 
budgets are then subject only to the 
final approval of the executive vice- 
president of the company.” The 
media selection is made by the vice- 
presidents of sales and of advertising. 

The president, two vice-presidents 
(in charge of sales and of accounting, 
service, etc.,) and the sales promotion 
manager of a leading electrical house, 
pass on advertising expenditures in 


Holds Perfumed Women 
Are Not “Irresistible” 


In Stipulation Number 0225 
for its current fiscal year, the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
decided solemnly that no per- 
fume can make a woman irre- 
sistible—at least not that of’° 
Theo. White, who trades as 
Theo. White Company and Pal- 
ace de Flores, out in Los An- 
geles, where it is said that 
women need not be perfumed 
to be so. 

The commission also has dis- 
couraged Mr. White from adver- 
tising that his perfume can ‘‘cap- 
tivate the soul or that it will en- 
able the user to attract and win 
the love of any person desired.” 


so far as the general yearly budget is 
concerned” and this in turn is ‘‘passed 
formally by the board of directors.” 
Separate expenditures are approved by 
the sales promotion manager “up to a 
certain limit,” beyond which they are 
subject to decision by the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

A triumvirate composed of the 
president, one vice-president and the 
sales manager make the major adver- 
tising decisions of a large cigar com- 
pany. A similar condition obtains in 
a food company. In a coal concern 
there is also a deciding triumvirate— 
the sales manager, however, being re- 
placed by the advertising manager. 
The president of a drug products com- 
pany has the one and only ‘‘say’’ in 
these matters, while the treasurer and 
general manager of a razor company 
divide it between them. Another 
food product company has an adver- 
tising oligarchy of four men—presi- 
dent, vice-president, sales manager and 
advertising manager. 

The range in number of executives 
determining budgets and media in the 
49 companies is as follows: 12 in 1 
company; 10 in 1; 8 in 1; 7 in 1; 6 
in 2; 5 in 5; 4 in 15; 3 in 10; 2 in 
7; 1 in 6. 

The advertising manager was men- 
tioned in 28 cases and not mentioned 
in 19. 


A total of 1,257,404 orders, for $5,500,- 
000 worth of flowers, were wired in the 
last year, announces the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association. The FTDA delivery 


campaign will continue in 1933 under the 
direction of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 


Marketers to Present 
“Recovery Strategy” 


American Marketing Society will 
analyze marketing policies and plans 
for business recovery in annual meet- 
ing at Dayton, December 27 and 28. 

Five-minute statements on the na- 
ture of the present problems and the 
means to be taken in overcoming them 
will be made December 27 by rep- 
resentatives, agricultural producers, 
manufacturers of industrial and of con- 
sumer goods, wholesalers, retailers, 
bankers and consumers. A_ second 
symposium on the methods being fol- 
lowed by specific businesses will be 
held in the afternoon—to be followed 
by the annual business meeting of the 
society and reports of committees. 


Stephens and Symonds 


Stephens and Symonds 
Westinghouse V-P’s 


Two commercial vice-presidents of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company have just been made 
full-fledged vice-presidents —C. _ E. 
Stephens remaining in New York and 
N. G. Symonds being transferred 
from Chicago to East Pittsburgh as 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Stephens has been with West- 
inghouse almost since his Texas boy- 
hood. Beginning in 1900, he worked 
his way through various manufactur- 
ing operations, then entered sales 
work in the illumination section, be- 
came a division manager in New York, 
and later district manager there. 

Mr. Symonds began with the com- 
pany in 1902, after graduation from 
Stanford as an electrical engineer— 
first with the Westinghouse Church 
Kerr Company in New York, then 
with Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany in Chicago. Most of his prog- 
ress has been as division and district 
manager in Chicago. 
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Royal Adds 800 Dealers in Drive 
to Develop Low-Priced Market 


OYAL Typewriter Company, 

New York and Hartford, is 
: meeting with some success in 

its efforts to make the new 
$29.50 Royal Signet model a house- 
hold necessity. | 

Since the Royal Signet appeared 
four months ago (SM August 1) the 
company has put on 30 new salesmen 
who, working from branches, have 
been instrumental in adding 800 
dealers: radio, furniture, department, 
even drug stores. The largest num- 
ber in this new group are radio stores. 

The Royal Signet was designed for 
a mass market. Selling at less than 
half the price of the “regular” port- 
able typewriter and at about one- 
fourth of that of the average standard, 
it is simpler to operate—employing 
only one font of type, the Monoface, 
which eliminates the necessity of a 
shift key, heretofore a source of trou- 
ble for beginners. Low-priced and 
easy to run: the Ford idea extended 
to typewriters. 

And Royal started out with truly 
Fordian ambitions. The Signet was 
“destined to change the writing habits 
of the world.” 

Eliminating the 39,000,000 people 
of this country who are under six and 
over 55, the 3,598,000 illiterates, the 
365,650 mentally or physically de- 
ficient, or imprisoned; as well as 
10,000,000 unemployed and 29,543,- 
574 whose income seemed so small as 
to prohibit the purchase even of a 
$29.50 typewriter, the company found 
nearly 40,000,000 who should be in 
the market for it. 

{Epiror’s Nore: This estimate of 
the potential markets is too high. If 
Royal estimates 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed from its market, it should also 
eliminate the members of the families 
of the unemployed, perhaps 20,000,- 
000 more. Even then, however, the 
market is pretty large.} 

Realizing that its regular list of 
2,500 portable typewriter dealers 
(many of them repairmen who had 
become merchants) was not big nor 
often aggressive enough to make an 
effective attack on this wider market, 
Royal put its force of 50 “old” and 
30 ‘“‘new’’ salesmen to work in de- 
veloping other outlets. The company 
felt that, altogether, 7,500 retailers 
would be needed. These would be 
only 16 per cent of the total number 
of outlets available in cities of more 
than 10,000, but they would be 
enough, at a rate of only 20 machines 
a dealer, to account for an annual 


volume of 150,000 a year. 

Salesmen were asked to “‘classify 
the proportion of outlets in your ter- 
ritory somewhat in accordance with 
the following proposed national ap- 
portionment: 3,066 music and radio 
stores, 1,476 commercial stationery 
and office equipment stores, 631 inde- 
pendent department stores, plus the 
2,500 existing Royal portable type- 
writer dealers.” Of these new 5,000, 
the company, in four months, has 
signed up about one-sixth. 

Royal Typewriter Company is ad- 
vertising in trade papers in these fields 
to attract dealers, and in general 
magazines to attract customers to the 
dealers’ stores. In addition, it is co- 
operating in supplying material for 
dealer newspaper, direct mail and 
point-of-sale promotion. 

At the $29.50 retail price, the 
Royal Signet provides the dealer with 
an ample profit allowance. On each 
six he pays $108, makes a profit of 
$69. Salesmen are urged to “talk 
profits and quick turnover” instead of 
the machine itself. The dealer ‘‘can 
see the machine. It is well made; 
has in the Monoface one distinguish- 
ing feature which makes it different 
from all other typewriters.” The 40 
per cent markup, quick turnover and 
easy-demonstration features are es- 
pecially emphasized in selling depart- 
ment stores. 

The company did not go into the 
radio store market blindly. Before 
introducing the Royal Signet on a na- 
tional scale, Harry Rudnick, assistant 
sales manager, personally contacted a 
number of radio stores in Westches- 
ter County, New York, and in 
Northern New Jersey. In eight days 
he sold 20 stores, obtained orders for 
150 machines: $1,750 business on a 
new and then unknown product. 
Mr. Rudnick’s sales talk has been 
made available to all the men on the 
force. 

Window displays are provided 
dealers with each initial order. Special 
displays have been provided dealers 
for Christmas promotion, and Hal 
Roach’s “Our Gang” kids are i el 
ing news and human interest window 
tie-ups between times. 

The Royal Signet is intended to 
help Royal Typewriter Company de- 
velop as a “General Motors’’ in its 
field. Though there are 75 keyboards 
on the $60 portable, however, there is 
only the one on the Signet. In addi- 
tion, the company recently introduced 
another portable at $34.50. 


Wrigley Rewards Users 
With $1 Bills; Total 


May Be $2,500,000 

Mr. Spear and Miss Mint, on be- 
half of the William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company, Chicago, are giving away 
new one-dollar bills in almost every 
Eastern city of 50,000 population or 
more, to people who, when ap. 
proached on the street, happen to have 
Wrigley’s gum on their persons. 

The total distribution, if the plan 
is extended nationally, may reach 
$2,500,000, P. K. Wrigley, president, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The men and women travel in crews 
of from 8 to 20 persons, depending 
on the size of the city. The method is 
to stop a pedestrian and ask if he has 
a stick or two of Wrigley’s gum. If 
he has, he is asked what he thinks of 
the new Cellophane wrapper with the 
red band for easy opening. Whatever 
the comment, if he has any Wrigley 
gum “‘on” him, he gets a dollar. 

“Results have been highly satisfac- 
tory,” Mr. Wrigley said. “We entered 
on the plan with some trepidation. We 
wondered how the public would react. 

“The plan attracted public attention. 
We got quick results; a big increase in 
sales. Also it has given employment 
and has put money into circulation. 

‘As the cold weather advances we 
shall work our crews in the South. Usu- 
ally we send a trained crew manager 
into a city and organize the work with 
local people. That gives local employ- 
ment, 

“We put on an intensive campaign 
for about 30 days—use liberal display 
space in newspapers, radio, car cards 
and space on American Express Com- 
pany wagons. Then we advertise 30 
more days in a tapering off campaign. 

To add to the local color, in many 
cities, the names of the people receiv- 
ing the dollar bills have been run in 
the newspapers. Experienced writers, 
out of employment, have been hired in 
a number of cases to hand out the bills 
and write the reports. These are able 
to give an vied interest to the stunt. 

With reference to a report that a 
total of $2,500,000 was being given 
away in the campaign, Mr. Wrigley 
replied: 

“T think that is rather high.” Then, 
after a moment’s meditation, he added, 
“But if we carry the campaign to all 
parts of the country, as we may in time, 
it may reach that amount.” 

The idea was suggested by Klau- 
Van  Pietersom-Dunlop Associates, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. It 
was based on a belief that hundreds 
of thousands of people would carry 
the gum in their pockets “‘just in case.”’ 
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People who buy amusement 
have money left to buy goods. 
Every week, nearly 40,000 
people buy theatre tickets in 
New York. Nine Broadway 
picture houses alone do a gross 
of over a million and a half 
dollars a month. Theatre-go- 
ing people have buying power. 
New Yorkers are theatre-going 


The Box Office Story 
is the Only one that Counts 


people. Theatre-going people 
must read the Journal . . . it 
carries more amusement ad- 
vertising than any other New 
York newspaper. Journal read- 
ers line up at the box office. 
They line up also at counters 
where goods are sold that are 


advertised in the Journal. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


AMERICA’S GREATEST EVENING NEWSPAPER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORCANIZATION 
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Advertising Opti-Pessimism Index: 
Outdoor and Window Display Up, 
Magazine Down for Early 1933 


Though 70 per cent of the members 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers reported at the ANA meet- 
ing last month intentions to spend as 
much or more in advertising in 
1933 as they have in 1932, all the 
media have not yet been officially in- 
formed. 

The early-year issues of the general 
magazines on the whole will be 
slimmer than in the same period of 
1932, outdoor and window display 
will do better, Radio will be “‘off,” 

It is too early yet for definite early- 
year trends on newspapers and busi- 
ness papers. 

Believing that its readers would like 
to know just how much business ad- 
vertisers are now placing, as an in- 
dication of sales expectancy next year, 
SALES MANAGEMENT talked with ex- 
ecutives of some 25 of the large 
publishing organizations. The group 
was not complete enough, nor all the 
statements specific enough, to warrant 
a detailed comparative tabulation, 
but the individual figures may suggest 
the trend. 

Take, for example, the women’s 
magazines: Good Housekeeping, oft 
18 per cent in advertising volume in 
its January issue as compared with 
January, 1932, expects to be off 15 
per cent in February. Ladies Home 
Journal, down 5 per cent in February, 
hopes to do better in March. Woman's 
Home Companion, on the other hand, 
will be up 4 per cent in February— 
with volume of orders nearly doubling 
in a couple of recent weeks. After 
being ahead 10 in December and 
January, Delineator will be down 5 
in February. McCall’s is one column 
ahead in January. Its affiliated Red 
Book (no wholly woman’s mag- 
azine!) is 3 columns behind. McCall’s 
258 columns 128 lines in February, 
1932, will become 276 columns 160 
lines in February, 1933—an increase 
of 9 per cent. The Macfadden Maga- 
zines as a group will be down 20 per 
cent in February. 

The weekly people, hopeful of a 
last-minute rush of contracts, especial- 
ly automotive, were reluctant to talk 
about January prospects—with Febru- 
aty, of course, wholly out of the ques- 
tion. The January 7 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post probably will 
not show up as well as the “automo- 
bile show number” of last year, due 
to the fact that part of the automotive 
business this year will be carried in 


the January 14th, not closed at this 
writing. Time is quite cocky about its 
“show number,” which will carry the 
most automotive advertising in its his- 
tory—all the motor makers except a 
couple. Time expects 125 advertising 
pages in the first four-week period of 
its year, 3 or 4 per cent more than 
last year. Time’s Fortune (no weekly, 
but we asked about all the family on 
each call) will carry 30 advertising 
pages in January as against 40 a year 
ago—a drop of 25 per cent. For the 
year 1932 Fortune will be down 34; 
but as we did not ask this question of 
every publisher, the answer should be 
stricken from the record. 

The Literary Digest, locking up al- 
most at dates of issues, found early- 
year predictions difficult. The first 
three issues of December just about 
broke even. September, October and 
November combined were eight pages 
ahead of last year. 

The Country Gentleman will be 
down 12 in January. 

Cosmopolitan’s display advertising 
in the same month is off only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. A decline of 26.4 
in school advertising (quite important 
with Cosmopolitan) will bring the 
month’s total lineage down 4.2. 

The early 1933 issues of Modern 
Magazines will run about the same as 
last year—maybe a bit better. 

McGraw-Hill could not predict 
definitely the early 1933 prospects for 
its 22 business magazines. Things 
are improving slightly there though— 
the December from December decline 
being only 35 per cent as against a 
decline of 40 per cent for the fall 
months as compared with those of 
1931. The McG-H curve this fall 
went about like this: Taking August’s 
lineage as 100, September's was 108, 
October’s 122, November’s 113, De- 
cember’s 100, and January’s is expect- 
ed to be 120. 

Generally, it appears that the 
‘trade’ journals are doing better than 
the industrial and technical. Five 
trade papers and an insurance paper 
of United Business Publishers, New 
York are down an average of less than 
8 per cent in December, with some 
probability of improvement in Janu- 
ary and February, while Iron Age’s 
December volume reflecting _ steel 
quiescence, is now down 40. A simi- 
lar condition obtains among the auto- 
motive papers of UBP’s affiliated 
Chilton Class Journal group, at 


Philadelphia, which are off an average 
of 35 per cent in December, as com. 
pared with December, 1931. 

The two big broadcasting chains, 
after rapid advertising progress early 
this year, are slowing down. The 
business of NBC for the entire year 
1932 will be 7 per cent better, and 
that of CBS 8 per cent better than in 
1932. NBC's December volume. 
however, is 23 per cent less, and its 
January volume is expected to be 27 
per cent less than those of the same 
months a year ago. Columbia’s De. 
cember is off 10 per cent, but January 
is expected to be as good as January, 
1931. 

“The expianation for this decrease,” 
says a broadcast executive, “is to 
be found not so much in the low 
totals for this year as in the abnor- 
mally high totals of a year ago. The 
networks were then doing the biggest 
business in their history, in spite of 
the general advertising and business 
depression.” 

The news from the outdoor and 
window display people is more con- 
sistently good. Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., sales agency for outdoor plant 
owners throughout the country, which 
was launched in July, 1931, did 48 
per cent more business in the last 
half of 1932 than in the last half of 
1931. 


Contracts of Window Advertising, 
Inc., which performs a similar job for 
its medium, were 400 per cent larger 
in November, December of this year 
and January of the forthcoming year, 
than in the same months of a year 
ago. The window display industry 
as a whole, including the lithog- 
raphers, had about as much business 
this year as last, with December better 
than expected, due largely to a big 
contract from Coca-Cola, and January 
looking favorable with some ab- 
sentees, like Vick’s and Pinex, back 
in the windows again. Then there is 
the stimulating example of Einson- 
Freeman Company, up 25 per cent for 
the first eleven months of this year 
and 108 in November as compared 
with November. The popularity of 
puzzles helped this lithographer in 
1932, but two-thirds of its business is 
window display still. 

Media Records finds that the total 
of all newspaper advertising in 52 
cities was down 21 per cent in Oc- 
tober as against 22.2 per cent in No- 
vember. But as Standard Statistics 
Company points out in a current bul- 
letin of “Advertising, Printing and 
Publishing,” mewspapers, because of 
their “ready flexibility, will benefit 
promptly from any increase in activ- 
ity within the general business struc- 
ture.” 
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How Can Buyer Recognize “Q”’? 
Sears’ Household Clinic Tells 


Individual manufacturers and tre- 
tailers, in line with the programs of 
the National Quality Movement (SM 
November 15) of the National Qual- 
ity Maintenance League and others, 
are doing a lot these days to pro- 
mote ‘‘Q.” 

Sears, Roebuck & Company now 
goes a step farther to help the con- 
sumer to recognize “‘Q” in the articles 
she purchases. 

With the cooperation of 400 lead- 
ers of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Sears’ Clinic of 
Household Science, a non-commercial, 
educational institution, has been 
started in Chicago. A large lecture 
hall and an extensive exhibit arcade 
have been provided for oral and visual 


\ 


“We feel that the clinic will meet 
the needs of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, with its member- 
ship of 3,000,000 women,” said D. 
M. Nelson, vice-president of Sears, 
“by offering an opportunity for them 
to help in carrying out a program of 
‘wise spending.’ . . . The clinic will 
not be concerned with promoting any 
fields or any brand of merchandise.” 

Principal speaker at the opening, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman of Washing- 
ton, past-president of the Federation 
and chairman of its American Home 
department, praised the purposes of 
the clinic. “Synthetic production has 
developed so rapidly,” Mrs. Sherman 
pointed out, ‘that the woman of today 
must rely on the retailer or the manu- 


Soh Sana Sd 


The Qualifications of Quality: Demonstrator at Sears’ Clinic tells why 
some sheets will look and wear better. 


analyses. Each exhibit will show a 
wide range of varieties and grades of 
products with the means for de- 
termining quality ratings of each. 
Merchandise shown at the opening 
included: rayon, silk, hosiery, mat- 
tresses, bedsprings, pillows, sheeting, 
blankets, rugs and carpets. 

“Exhibits will be changed period- 
ically and selected with a view to 
timely application,” explained Chester 
Hayes, of Hayes, Loeb & Company, 
in charge of the general plan. All 
subjects that will further the efficient 
and economical management of a 
household will be included, Mr. 
Hayes added. There will be cooking 
schools, classes on home finance, in- 
terior decoration, child welfare, etc. 

Supplementing each lecture and 
covering each exhibit will be a “pvur- 
chase guide.” 


facturer for factual statements as to 
material content.” 

“The back-to-quality movement 
must not be regarded as a Utopian 
crusade on the part of the consumer 
nor as a covert campaign of selling 
on the part of the manufacturer and 
distributor,” believed General R. E. 
Wood, Sears’ president. “It is'a stand 
which must be taken promptly if our 
national criteria of quality are not to 
be lowered and our economic structure 
weakened by a quality-reducing policy 
which brings neither profit nor satis- 
faction to manufacturer, distributor 
and consumer alike.” 


H. F. Lehman has been named com- 
mercial sales manager of Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, to succeed Lowell 
McCutcheon, recently placed in charge of 
Chicago operations. H. S. Turner replaces 
Mr. Lehman as service manager. 


Mailed Displays Costly, 
Pulvex Survey Shows; 


280 of 454 “Lost” 


About two-fifths of displays for 
Pulvex flea powder, mailed recently by 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., of 
Chicago, to retailers throughout the 
country, were “never received,’ and 
more than three-fourths were “never 
used,” it is indicated in a survey for 
this advertiser by Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., New York. 

The displays were mailed to 2,918 
outlets from coast to coast. The first 
report, covering 454 dealers in 182 
cities and towns in 13 states, shows 
that 280 said they received the dis- 
play; 174 they did not; 176 used the 
display; 118 used all the material re- 
ceived from William Cooper & 
Nephews, and 162 used only part of 
it; 101 devoted an entire window to 
it; 28 used the display more than 
once; 9 displays were picked up by 
the survey man; 271 displays could 
not be located. 

This survey will continue until all 
the 2,918 locations have been cov- 
ered. Frederick L. Wertz of Window 
Advertising, Inc., informs this mag- 
azine that similar surveys for other 
advertisers also are under way. 


To Hold National Showing 
of New Products and Uses 


‘““New Materials, New Products and 
New Uses’’—covering products of 
various types put on the market in 
the last two years or not yet on the 
market—is the title of an exhibition 
to be held by the National Alliance 
of Art and Industry at the Art Cen- 
ter, New York, January 16-February 
15. It is planned to hold the ex- 
hibition annually. 

An industrial clinic of designers, 
industrialists and merchandising men 
will be held on one of the evenings 
of the exhibition period—the exact 
evenings to be announced later. 

The Advisory Committee comprises 
R. L. Jones, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; H. C. Parmelee, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; J. H. Critchett, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories; F. M. Becket, Electro 
Metallurgical Company: F. C. Frary, 
Aluminum Company of America; E. 
K. Bolton, du Pont. 

Richard de Wolfe Brixey is presi- 
dent of the Alliance. 


Norman De Vaux, until recently head 
of De Vaux-Hall Motors, and for many 
years in charge of Durant operations on 
the Pacific Coast, has assumed direction of 
Willys-Overland’s plant at Los Angeles. 
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20 Plans that Inspire Men 
to Fight for Orders 


(Continued from page 513) 


Information furnished to SALES 
MANAGEMENT by various concerns 
that are successfully using the honor 
award in one form or another, and 
summarized below, embodies many 
helpful ideas about making such 
plans successful. 

The Colonial Stove Company, for 
example, gives star men a choice of 
an interest in the business, or its 
money equivalent toward the purchase 
of any article of value that he might 
select. “In every case,’ reports S. L. 
Cohn, vice-president, ‘‘the first alterna- 
tive has been chosen. Our experience 
would indicate that a man who feels 
he is an integral part of the business 
which he represents, certainly outdoes 
himself to break his own sales record 
and help make ‘his’ business a suc- 
cess. He becomes deeply concerned, 
not alone with just volume business, 
but what is more important, profitable 
sales, It's his own business for 
which he is fighting. Keen, friendly 
rivalry between the men, better morale 
—each helping the other and all work- 
ing to a common end—is the practical 
way in which this plan works out. 
Our company is much satisfied with 
the results.” 

Especially noteworthy among the 
honor organization ideas is the plan 
developed by the Todd Company—ex- 
ceptionally interesting because it’s as 
good an example as we have found 
of an award plan embodying the pro- 
gressive feature. The following de- 
tails are furnished by F. H. Bloom, 
director of sales: ‘The Protectograph 
Legion of Honor and the Premier 
Club are important parts of the sales 
promotion plan of this company. 
Originated many years ago by Presi- 
dent Walter L. Todd, then general 
sales manager, the Protectograph 
Legion of Honor has become as well 
known and important in the Todd 
scheme of things as the weekly sales 
reports. 

“Each individual salesman in the 
Todd organization is given a weekly 
quota, based on his past performance. 
A new salesman is assigned the mini- 
mum quota, which is revised, if his 
production warrants it, at the end of 
his first three months on the sales 
force. Branch managers, of course, 
have their regular branch office quotas. 

“On the basis of the thirteen-period 
calendar the Todd Legion of Honor 
year is divided into two terms, the 
first term consisting of the first six 


periods, and the second term of the 
second six periods. No Legion of 
Honor ‘Degrees’ are awarded in the 
thirteenth period. 

“When a salesman wins his first 
Legion of Honor degree he is pre- 
sented with an appropriate letter from 
the director of sales, the Legion of 
Honor emblem with the numerals ‘1,’ 
a membership card in the Legion, and, 
as a special prize, 200 engraved busi- 
ness cards. As he wins additional de- 
grees, new numerals are sent to him 
for insertion in his emblem and he 
returns the old ones. 

“Within each of the two six-period 
terms degrees are awarded progres- 
sively; that is, for each consecutive 
period within either term in which a 
salesman produces the required vol- 
ume of business according to his 
Legion of Honor quota, the number 
of degrees awarded increases by one. 
Thus it is possible for a salesman to 
earn twenty-one degrees in a single 
term by making his quota require- 
ment consecutively for all six periods 
of either term. 

“Branch managers earn Legion of 
Honor degrees by making their regu- 
larly assigned branch office quotas. 
They may progress in the winning of 
degrees, as do the salesmen. 

“ ‘Milestones’ in the Protectograph 
Legion of Honor are marked, and 
their passing rewarded, as follows: 

“First degree—Legion of Honor 
emblem, membership card and 200 en- 
graved business cards; 

“Fifth degree—Eversharp pencil; 

“Tenth degree—Fountain pen to 
match fifth degree pencil; 

“Fifteenth degree—$500 life insur- 
ance certificate under The Todd Com- 
pany’s group plan for salesmen who 
have been on force for less than one 
year; $600 for salesmen between one 
and two years; $700 for salesmen be- 
tween two and three years; $800 for 
salesmen between three and four 
years; $900 for salesmen between 
four and five years; $1,000 for sales- 
men who have been continuously in 
the organization for five or mote years. 
To salesmen receiving a certificate for 
less than the maximum of $1,000 there 
is issued each year, upon the anniver- 
sary of his joining the Todd sales 
force, an additional certificate for 
$100, until the total coverage reaches 
$1,000. Thereafter the coverage is 
kept in force by the company as 
long as the salesman remains in the 


Todd Company's organization. 

“Twentieth degree—Protectograph 
Legion of Honor ring; 

“Thirty-third degree—Legion of 
Honor watch and Premier Club em. 
blem. 

“The Protectograph Premier Club 
was organized in 1919 as a natural 
outgrowth of the Legion of Honor, 
Into its charter membership were ini- 
tiated those star salesmen of the Todd 
organization who had attained up to 
that time thirty-three or more Legion 
of Honor degrees. Subsequently, as 
a salesman received his thirty-third 
Legion of Honor degree, he automati- 
cally became a member of the Premier 
Club of that year, in recognition of 
which attainment he received, at the 
end of the year, the company’s check 
for $100. 

“Premier Club membership may be 
retained in the years following a sales- 
man’s initiation into that honorary or- 
ganization, by the making of total 
quota for the year—that is, the weekly 
Legion of Honor quota multiplied by 
fifty-two. A salesman having failed 
to retain his Premier Club member- 
ship in any year may regain it in the 
year following by making his quota 
for the year. Branch managers retain 
or regain their membership in the 
Protectograph Premier Club by mak- 
ing their regular branch office quotas 
for the year. 

“The Todd Company reserves the 
right to revise the quotas of individ- 
ual salesmen four times a year. Thus, 
Todd salesmen, through the Protecto- 
graph Legion of Honor, are engaged 
in a continuous contest, not with other 
salesmen, but with their own past per- 
formances.” 

A “President's Club,” organized 
just this year by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, is cxpcecicd to pro- 
duce highly satisfactory results accord- 
ing to F. J. Solon, general sales man- 
ager of that company. 

Twenty-five branch managers of 
Owens are eligible, but only ten can 
become active members. The selec- 
tion of the charter members will auto- 
matically result from a points award 
system developed around five or six 
major factors, each set up in propor- 
tion to its value as a sales element. 
(The recurrence of this all-around 
sales ability idea is frequent in these 
reports. ) 

“W. E. Levis, president of the com- 
pany, will head the club. Member- 
ship, of course, will carry considerable 
honor and some personal token will 
be given each member by Mr. Levis,” 
Mr. Solon explained. “This may take 
the form of engraved cuff links or 
some item which the branch manager 
will wear at all times and, therefore, 
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A Proven Way to greater Sales Effort 
— Prizes by COMMUNITY 


Community Plate has long proved its extra power to increase selling effort 


for many of the foremost firms of the country. It enlists not only the 
salesmen, but their wives as well—for to every one of them the name 
Community means the finest in Silver Plate. And now that Community 
has created fine China and delicate Crystal in the same designs as the 
Silverware—the appeal is three-fold to salesman and wife alike —the 


appeal of a new effect that both are eager to see on their own table. 


When you offer Community Prizes, 
you offer universally recognized val- 
ues. Community Plate is not offered 
as a premium. The makers of Com- 
munity Plate, however, produce sev- 
eral other lines of Silverware, under 
other brand names, for premium pur- 
poses. Write Oneida Community, Ltd., 
Oneida, New York. 


COMMUNITY PLATE 


Leadership in Design Authority 
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Why not a 
SEA-GOING 
CONVENTION 


to Bermuda... ? 


—on the luxury liners 


MONARCH of BERMUDA 


and QUEEN of ‘BERMUDA 


(entering service early 1933) 


VERY one so far... ahd there have been 

many ... has beén an outstanding success! 

Lively. Interesting. Record-breaking attend- 
ance. Consider the many: advantages before 
making definite convention plans. 


Both big Furness liners have special accom- 
modations with meeting rooms of varying sizes 
(seating from 50 to 700) where business may 
be carried on in quiet and privacy. Ship to 
shore ‘phones are also available. 

In “off hours... all the recreational facili- 
ties of these famous pleasure ships are at the 
disposal of delegates. And how they'll enjoy 
the huge sports deck, gym, two swimming 
pools, spacious ball room,: smoking room and 


card rooms! ' 


At Bermuda, business may be carried on at 
one of the fine hotels or recess called so that 
members may "do" the islands. 


The cost per individual. is surprisingly low, 
thanks to special all-expense Convention rates. 
Let us send you newest illustrated literature. 


Another suggestion: Why not offer trips to 
Bermuda as bonuses for exceptional individual 
effort or as prizes in a sales contest? It's a 
great idea. The men will literally “work their 
heads off" to win one. 


* * * 


For information concerning sea-going Conven- 
tions to Bermuda and “bonus” trips, write to 


FURNESS 


Bermuda Line 


CONVENTION DEPARTMENT 
34 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


will have an opportunity to take pride 
in. The man with the highest rating 
will become chairman of the board of 
governors of the organization and will 
be awarded a Gruen Croix de Guerre 
watch. This presentation will be made 
before the entire assemblage of 
branch managers, general executives 
and sales personnel at a meeting in 
mid-January. We plan to bring the 
ten charter members into headquar- 
ters a day in advance so the club can 
be organized and so Mr. Levis can 
give the group a banquet the night 
before the meeting opens. 

“Up until this time, insofar as the 
sales field organization is concerned, 
we have rewarded the men through 
bonuses at year ends and with cash 
prizes two or three times during the 
year, built around drives to accom- 
plish specific results. For the most 
part this plan has been very successful. 

“Depending on the success we meet 


}-1n organizing the President's Club, the 


membership in which, by the way, is 
to vary with the sales results of each 
six months, we will likely hold out 
as an honorary prize to salesmen the 
privilege of attending future meetings 
of the club and meetings with the 
branch managers. This will be possi- 
ble since only ‘first line’ salesmen will 
be able to make the grade and we will 
not experience any difficulty in having 
them sit in with our discussions of 
branch routine and the setting up of 
branch selling programs. 

“The most we can say at the mo- 
ment regarding this new plan is that 
our branch managers have taken the 
keenest possible interest in securing 
charter membership. We have never 
created a sales program of any kind 
that has stirred our people to action 
as this plan has. Naturally, we look 
| for very satisfactory results.’’ 
| For almost twenty years, Yawman 
|and Erbe, of Rochester, have main- 
tained an award system called the “Y 

and E 100% Plus Club,” according 
| to Hugh L. Smith, sales manager. Any 
| salesman, with the exception of floor 
men, may become a member, when, 
during the period of any four con- 
secutive months, he sells 100 per cent 
or more of his quota. A salesman can 
qualify in three months or even two, 
but to do this his sales during the 
shorter period must exceed his four 
months’ quota. When a man qualifies 
in two or three months against his 
four months’ quota, it is permissible 
to use the fourth month’s quota in 
figuring the next period. 

In order that managers may qualify 
for membership, the rules salts that 
the manager is entitled to wear the 
100% Plus Club pin if the branch 


of which he had charge sells 100 per 


ey 


cent of branch quota during any 
period of four consecutive months. 

The awards are as follows: First, 
plain pin; second, first quota period 
certificate; third, second quota period 
certificate; fourth, third quota period 
certificate; ‘fifth, diamond pin; sixth, 
first quota period certificate; seventh, 
second quota period certificate; eighth, 
third quota period certificate; ninth, 
Gruen watch. 

When the diamond pin is awarded 
the salesman returns his plain pin, 
which is set with diamonds and te. 
turned to the salesman. 

When the watch is awarded, it is, 
of course, engraved to indicate the 
salesman’s having qualified and at- 
tained membership in the 100% 
Plus Club. 

Since 1921 The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany has made an annual award of 
Community Plate to branch managers 
making a certain quota in sales over a 
designated: period of time which is 
varied from six months to two months. 
This is used as a special incentive at 
certain periods of the year, usually 
during the: closing months. 

“The original award consisted of a 
standard fifty-piece set of flatware. 
After a number of men had won this,” 
explained A. I. Nellis, sales manager, 
“we offered a so-called continuation 
set of fifty pieces, and then, year by 
year, we had added other alternates 
throughout the entire line of Com- 
munity Plate in this particular pattern. 
When it appeared that a number of 
our managers had complete equipment 
in silver, we offered further alternate 
choices in chinaware, glassware, elec- 
trical appliances, etc. This plan, of 
coufse, affects only our executive 
group of twenty-one district super- 
visors and about 190 branch man- 
agets. 

“This is the extent of the special 
awards made by the company. Among 
our districts, it is general practice to 
reward big producers by membership 
in district clubs. For example, when 
a man has maintained a certain stand- 
ard of sales throughout a required 
number of weeks, he earns member- 
ship in the Go-Getter Club, the Bear 
Cats, etc. He is given a gold badge 
or emblem, and this is later replaced 
by a jeweled emblem, etc., as he im- 
proves his record.’’ 


Part II of this article will appear in the 
January 1 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


$50,000 in GE Bonuses 


About $50,000 will be paid to General 
Electric refrigerator salesmen in bonuses 
this month, in connection with a Two-Star 
Christmas sales plan, which provides sales- 
men with opportunities for additional 
earnings. 
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“I Think That—” 


Emotions 


“Our greatest group of consumers are 
the ‘every-day people,’ clerks, laborers, 
business men, housewives. Their buying 
is guided chiefly by their emotions and 
not by their intelligence, so it does not 
matter a great deal whether their intelli- 
gence is that of a 12- or a_ 60-year-old. 
In other words their degree of intelligence 
has very little to do with their buying, 
beyond the use of “horse sense.""—JOHN 
W. BAKER. 


Quality 

“Surveys made by our company now 
show us a decided trend toward a greater 
appreciation on the part of the public in 
the quality of products sold and dispensed 
—at the soda fountain, in the drug sun- 
dries department and especially in the drug 
and prescription departments of the mod- 
ern drug store. The public, in becoming 
more and more quality conscious, is de- 
manding a type of sales service that is bet- 
ter than is consistent with a price-cutting 
environment.”—R. D. KEIM, general sale: 
manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


Sitting 

“People want to sit while they are work- 
ing as well as when they are being amused. 
Some years ago I was struck by the shrewd 
remark of an agricultural implement dealer 
who said that it was no longer possible 
to sell a farmer any implement unless he 
could sit on it while it was in operation. 
There is something in this point for all 
business men to consider. The most popu- 
lar pastimes of the masses are auto riding, 
bridge playing, going to the ball games, at- 
tending the movies, all of which are en- 
joyed sitting down. The American public 
has an enormous desire and a tremendous 
capacity for sitting. All activities of both 
household and business are popularized as 
it is made possible for people to sit while 
they are carrying them on. Every invention 
that saves work, energy or time stands a 
good chance of success. Housework always 
will be menial until provisions are made 
for carrying it on while sitting instead of 
standing or walking. If someone will 
invent vacuum cleaners, washing machines 
and dish washers equipped with comfort- 
able seats so that they may be operated 
sitting down, then housework may become 
a popular amusement.’—Dr. Paut H. 
NystroM, Professor of Marketing, Colum- 
bia University, before the Sales Exerutive: 
Club of New York. 


Economies 


“If it requires 500 gallons of gasoline to 
fly the Atlantic and you start with only 
300, you have not saved 200 gallons—you 
have lost 300 gallons, plus the plane, plus 
your life. Some of our advertising econo- 
mies during the last couple of years have 
reminded me very much of this sort of 
gasoline ‘economy.’ "—COLONEL WILLARD 
CHEVALIER, publishing director, Engineer- 
ing News Record and Construction Methods. 


Can Openers 


“An improved product should not be 
withheld from the market because business 
is quiet. Anything new is news, and proper 


presentation of the merits of a new prod- 
uct through advertising will stimulate de- 
mand, for advertising is the able ally of 
science. . . . The can opener undoubtedly 
aided American woman suffrage, but 
it is no longer a reproach to say that a 
woman cooks with a can opener. The 
American male has been only too willing 
to replace the traditional foods that mother 
used to make with products prepared by 
scientists.’—LEwis W. WATERS, vite-presi- 
dent, General Foods Corporation, in charge 
of research and development. 


Mussolini 


“If this country ever sets up a business 
Mussolini, he ought to make three laws 
for company executives. One is that each 
executive ought to spend at least two 
weeks of the year in a public auto camp 
or in a lower-grade boarding house. Sec- 
ond, each business executive ought to be 
made to clerk in a middle-grade store that 
sells his products. Third, each executive 
ought to be required to live two months 
a year on the income of a typical con- 
sumer of his company’s products.’-—Ray 
GILES, partner, the Blackman Company, 
New York, before the Sales Executive Club 
of New York. 


Pfooey 


“IT think it is a mistake to assume that 
one man can travel for the same amount 
of money that another man can. I have 
seen good men so anxious to curtail their 
traveling expenses, because they had in- 
structions to do so, that they impaired 
their efficiency. On the other hand, some 
of our men have been wasteful and in cer- 
tain instances I have deliberately closed my 
eyes to their wastefulness, thinking of the 
productiveness of those men. I never want 
to be put in the position of the sales 
manager who wrote a bulletin to his men 
in the field stipulating that they were to 
use $2 rooms at the hotel instead of $3 
rooms—that they were to spend 50 cents 
for breakfast instead of 75 cents—that they 
were to write letters instead of using tele- 
phone and telegrams—and that he wanted 
expenses further reduced in every other way 
possible. This sales manager ended his 
bulletin by stating that he wanted an im- 
mediate acknowledgment and a_ report 
from every man to whom his letter was 
forwarded. 

“He received replies from all of them 
advising that; they would comply with his 
views, with the exception of one salesman. 
This was the star salesman. He wrote 
this man another letter asking him to re- 
port at once, but he heard nothing. He 
sent the salesman a telegram but received 
no response. Finally he called the sales- 


man on the ‘phone. He said: ‘Did you 
get my bulletin on expenses?’ The sales- 
man replied that he had. ‘Why didn't 


you follow instructions and reply as re- 
quested?” asked the sales manager. The 
salesman said: ‘I couldn't spell the an- 
swer.. ‘Haven't you a secretary?’ the boss 
inquired. ‘I have, but she couldn’t spell 
the answer, was the reply. ‘Haven't you 
a dictionary?’ asked the sales manager. 
‘Yes, but I couldn’t find the answer in it,’ 
the salesman said. The boss asked, ‘Well, 
what is the answer, if you cannot spell 
it?” ‘Pfooey, came the answer over the 
wire."—J. W. FRAZER, general sales man- 
ager, The Chrysler Corporation. 
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Do YOUR EM. 

PLOYES’ WIVES 
BUY YOUR 
PRODUCT? 


ANY a manufacturer would have 
M an eye-opener if he could get 

an inside look into the homes 
of his employes. A glance into the 
room, closet or shelf where he would 
expect to find his product or package 
might reveal it conspicuous by its ab- 
sence—and more conspicuous by the 
presence of his competitor's product. 


His employe's wife has probably 
argued the point with her husband. 
"What if your product is as good—or 
better? This other is prettier. | can't 
be proud of having yours around the 


| house.” 


Unreasonable? 


Perhaps, but why not take into ac- 
count the illogical fact that women 
buy everything from washing machines 
to furniture polish because they “like” 
its looks, when you design your prod- 
uct or package? There are designers 
who can appeal to the sense of beauty 
in consumers, the sense of business in 
the manufacturer, and the sense of 
practicality in the production depart- 
ment. 


Without obligation to you at any 
stage of the service, and in confidence 
if you prefer it, you can obtain a list 
of reputable designers, with informa- 
tion regarding their experience, list of 
clients, willingness to cooperate, cal- 
ibre of work. Case studies and 
photographic examples of their work 
submitted. 


Our recommendations are influenced 
only by our knowledge of the type of 
designer best fitted to increase the 
salability of your particular product 
through design. 


R. S. McFADDEN 


36 East 58th Street 
New York City 


CLEARING HOUSE of PRODUCT 
DESIGN INFORMATION 
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they just are not applying all the knowledge that is at their 


the quantitative theory in buying 
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DVERTISING “COURT OF APPEALS”: In an antiquated package design is hopelessly handicapped in cream. 
A mans commercial fields it has been apparent for today’s markets, yet they defer action on modernization, ff experi! 
some time that relief from evils would have to It is always easier to wait. . . . Too many companies do * ey , 
come from within rather than’ from without. One of the not correct recognized faults in management until affairs ret to 
latest and most significant moves in this direction is that get in such a jam that an outside “‘expert’’ is called in and moderr 
whereby the executive boards of the Association of Na- paid a handsome fee for advising them to do the obvious, as the 
tional Advertisers and the American Association of Adver- mr, em, og 
tising Agencies are forming ‘A Review Committee” to OW GOOD, NOT HOW MUCH: Adver. the in: 
serve as a “Court of Appeals’ for the use of advertisers, H tisers will find a wealth of straight thinking in panies 
agencies and publishers in the matter of determining what the address made at the A. N. A. convention by the in! 
is fair and what is unfair practice in advertising. james A. Coveney (reproduced in part in the December — 
There has been considerable misleading exaggeration in 1 issue of this magazine). During the period of the Tse 
advertising and numerous false statements. Indirect mis- volume mania the milline rate won acceptance as the In 
representation has been fairly extensive. Public decency standard of measuring publication values; but, “like every show! 
has too frequently been offended. Price claims often mis- standard of measurement, it was only intended to measure from 
lead. Testimonials have been subject to great abuse. The quantity, and quantity has never in itself been the sales That 
new committee is being created to remedy evils along this determining factor of values. The milline rate is merely i 
line and it is, therefore, a commendable example of able to measure how much and was never able to meas- vr m 
voluntary regulation from within as distinguished ute how good.” . . . The housewife worthy of a husband tion | 
from involuntary regulation from without. - With wants a full quart of milk but she also wants good butter- in @ 
men like Ralph Starr Butler, P. L. Thomson, J. E. D. fat content and a high percentage of cream. If she made td 
Benedict, Lee H. Bristol and Paul B. West representing quantity the only measure of goodness she would tempt = 
the advertisers, and J. K. Fraser, A. H. Kudner, C. D. the milkman to water his milk plenty. Mr. Coveney ye 
Newell, Raymond Rubicam, John Benson and F. R. Gam- argues—and rightly so, we think—that advertisers who prod 
ble representing the agencies, it is obvious that the plan use the milline rate as the chief measure in judging cir- crea 
will be executed by men who have already hung up records culation values are encouraging publishers to dilute in Bron 
for frankness, courage and accomplishment duly tempered order to inflate their circulations. . The publishing : 
by fairness and honesty. SALES MANAGEMENT believes industry is made up of many publishers, each of them figu 
that the creation of this new committee represents one of producing different products, each of them with different ing 
the most important milestones in the history of advertising. publishing policies. Some increased their rates a few 
—_ ~~, years ago, others did not. The rate which a publisher Bee 
sets is his estimate of how good he thinks his particular Cost 
EEPING JOGGED UP: The vice-president in paper is. His price to the reader is lower than the cost vi 
IK charge of sales for an office specialty company said of production. His price to the advertiser is lower than me. 
to one of SALES MANAGEMENT’S editors last week: the cost of production. This is an anomalous position one 
“You know, only about 10 per cent of the value I get which applies to few if any other manufacturers. To make ton 
out of reading your magazine is represented by new selling a profit under such conditions he must make many dupli- 
ideas; I get the other 90 per cent in its service as a con- cate sales of a single product, and the advertiser, to make 
tinuous reminder of the things I know I should be doing, a profit through use of the mechanical facilities of the pe 
but am not doing, in my marketing work. It keeps me publisher, must buy results. The true index of value of fu 
jogged up on the old fundamentals. That is why I find any publication is therefore not a direct measure of its pl 
stimulation in SALES MANAGEMENT.” . You remem- quantity of circulation nor the production cost of its pages, he 
ber the story of the salesman who tried to sell a farmer but its ability to deliver the advertiser a service. The P 
a book on scientific farming. The farmer said he didn’t ablest minds in the publishing profession have been em- 6 
want the book. When asked why, he replied, “Waal, I phasizing and reiterating this pertinent point, but many 
know how to farm twice as good as I’m farmin’ now!” buyers of advertising, having tasted the bitter blood of a 
. . and so it is with selling. Almost all sales executives profitless sales in their own business, are foolishly under- 
know how to sell twice as efficiently as they're selling, but mining the foundation of success in advertising by stressing 


command. They know sales training is a necessity today, 
yet they see the months continue to go by without a sys- 
tematic sales training plan for their own men. They know 


and by threatening the most im- 
portant value, namely, the depth 
of individual reader interest. 
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into effect, successfully changed over 
to the sale of other lines—notably 
malts, soft drinks, candy and ice 
cream. Some of them, through this 
experience, have learned the rudiments 
of merchandising—something they 
never knew before. But others have 
yet to learn how to sell according to 
modern standards, This means, so far 
as the sellers of sales tools and media 
are concerned, that they will have 
their own educational job to do in 
the instance of many of the old com- 
panies that will revive strongly under 
the influence of traditions carried over 
from the early 20th Century era. 

Now let us take a look at the 
brewing industry as it existed in 1914. 

In 1914 the industry, which had 
shown regular production increases 
from year to year, reached its peak. 
That is, it produced more beer in that 
year than in any previous or subse- 
quent year, although there were by 
no means as many breweries in opera- 
tion during that same year as had been 
in existence prior to that time. We 
may safely consider the figures for this 
banner year, however, since the per 
capita consumption of beer was not 
abnormal—but rather the increased 
production was due largely to the in- 
creased demand through normal 
growth of the country’s population. 

From the Department of Com- 
metce’s Census of Manufacturers 
figures we find the following interest- 
ing data (1914): 


Malt Plants Breweries Total 
Number ...... 97 *1,250 1,347 
Beer Produced. 66,189,473 bbls. 


Invested Capital $46,767,000 $792,914,000 $839,681,000 
Cost of Materials 39,199,000 129,724,000 168,923,000 
Value of Fin- 

ished Products 48,133,000 442,149,000 490,282,000 
Value Added by 

Manufacture. 8,934,000 312,425,000 321,359,000 
Employees .... 1,989 62,070 64,059 


*This does not include small plants nor a correc- 
tion for duplication which would increase the total 
breweries in operation to 1,413. 

It has been estimated that this vol- 
ume of production would entail some 
200,000 carloads of shipments. And 
further, that in addition to the em- 
ployes directly connected with malt 
houses and breweries, some 250,000 
persons were gainfully employed in 
occupations made possible as a result 
of the manufacture and sale of beer. 

In 1914 the brewing industry was 
an important factor, and as late as 
1919, the last year during which legal 
beer was manufactured, there were 
over 700 breweries producing beer 
with a wholesale value of nearly 
$400,000,000. 

That the brewing industry has been 
one to concentrate its manufacturing 
activities and take every advantage of 
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improved plant equipment, as it has 
been proved practicable, is shown by 
the following facts. In the face of a 
steadily increasing production there 
was no marked increase in the num- 
ber of establishments, but there was a 
decided increase in invested capital. 


Breweries in 


Operation Invested 
ORO | sistg hae 2,191 $ 91,208,000 
) Lo eee 1,248 232,471,000 
Lo) SARS On enrer 1,507 413,767,000 
BNE xigcteweed 1,530 515,630,000 
MOE? vaca eo u 1,414 671;158,000 
jC). Meeerr errs 1,250 792,914,000 


A well-defined, progressive and 
growing market. The type of sales 
outlet which, in 1932, seems ‘too 
good to be true.’ Of course the 
skeptical will say, ‘Oh, that was in 
1914, but today there is no such mar- 
ket’’; and this is very true. Let us 
examine the present status of the 
malting and brewing business, for by 
comparison we will learn much of the 
market potential. 

Contrasted with 1914,. with the 
vats and pumps of 1,250 breweries 
busily engaged in profitable produc- 
tion and being supplied with malt 
products from 97 malt plants, is the 
picture of the breweries and malteries 
of today. 

The last census of manufacturers 
listed 28 malt plants with 590 work- 
ers. The total value of the manufac- 
tured product was less than $24,000,- 
000. In 1931 there were but 211 
breweries in operation, producing 
cereal beverages. 

And let those who believe that the 
cereal beverage industry has large 
market potential for equipment and 
supplies consider that in 1931 the 
total value of the manufactured prod- 
uct in that industry was less than 
$18,000,000. A decrease by nearly 
$12,000,000 from similar figures for 
1927. 


(The conclusion to this article, which 
will appear in the next issue, will list the 
states where breweries will legally be per- 
mitted to operate, will summarize beer- 
making processes, and will list some of 
the equipment and supplies the industry 
will need. It will also outline brewery 
personnel organization from the standpoint 
of those interested in reaching the men 
of buying authority——THE Eprrors.) 


Advertising Ratio Gains 


The ratio of advertising expenditures to 
sales volume among 160 companies sur- 
veyed by the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, Chicago, has risen from 
2.24 in 1928 to 2.36 in 1932. In 1929 
it was 2.32. 


One of Your 
Biggest Sales 
Problems [s_ 


nick ng your sales story so clearly 
told that it is always understood by 
the prospect. 

Figure it out for yourself—if your 
sales story is told and visualized to 
every prospect every time with every 
sales point made perfectly clear, your 
sales are bound to increase. 

Words alone will not get your story 
across—it must be visualized. Then, 
plus your salesman’s oral presentation, 
your story will be told in logical, con- 
vincing form to get Mr. Prospect to 
sign on the dotted line. 

For sales education—to quickly and 
permanently impress the vital sales 
points of your product on jobbers 
salesmen, retailers salesmen or for that 
matter on your own salesmen, nothing 
equals the efficiency of this method. 


New Spencer 


POCKET 
PROJECTORS 


will definitely increase your sales 


20 oz. of modern sales efficiency! 


Now—Spencer Lens Company, man- 
ufacturers of scientific optical equip- 
ment for over seventy-five years, 
presents a salesman’s projector, pocket- 
size, at a cost so low that 


One Extra Order Pays for Projector 


This new projector weighs only 20 oz.; 
projects your story on filmslides; is as small 
as your hand—and will do a man-sized job. 
We'll gladly send you full information on 
this new Salesman’s Pocket Projector. Write 
or send the coupon for it today! 


Representatives in principal cities. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
---- Mail This Coupon Now! ------ 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me full information on your New 
Salesman’s Pocket Projector and how it will 
help increase our sales. 
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Camels in the Nude 


When William C. Esty & Company, 
a new New York agency, starts formally 
next month a $10,000,000 newspaper cam- 
paign for Camel cigarettes, it will have 
something new about these oldest-estab- 
lished of the big four cigarette brands to 
talk about. The du Pont people have de- 
veloped, largely at 
the behest of R. 
J. Reynolds To- 


bacco Company, 
“welded Cello- 
phane,” which, it 


is said, will per- 
mit Camels to dis- 
card their familiar 


yellow = wrapper 
and perhaps the 
printed advice 


thereon about not 
looking for pre- 
miums as the cost 


of the  tobaccos, 
William E sty  ete., and appear 
on the shelves 


quite nude. 

Some of the New York agents have 
heard of a supposed new basis of com- 
pensation for the agency which provides 
for payment partly in Reynolds’ stock. 


Collins Approached 


When Kenneth Collins left Macy’s (SM 
November 15) apparently to form his own 
agency (though some people still persist 
in saying that he will become an executive 
of one of the large department store 
groups), he decided first to go out to 
California for rest and exhilaration. A 
General Motors man phoned him, on the 
day of his departure, so the story goes, to 
inquire as to the possibility that Mr. 
Collins might handle some of their adver- 
tising. The man was so persistent that he 
rode out to Chicago to discuss the matter 
with him. Reports also have it that A & 
P and American Tobacco have inquired as 
to Mr. Collins’ inclination to handle some 
of their advertising affairs. 


Counsellor Van De Mark 


As president, in active charge of sales 
and advertising of Health-O Quality Prod- 
ucts Company, Cincinnati, Curtis W. Van 
De Mark had a lot to do with the ex- 
pansion of this direct-to-the-home concern. 
The business grew from $20,000 to 
$2,000,000 a year, by the use of direct 
mail. Mr. Van De Mark disposed of his 
interest last July. Now, after a vacation, 
he is ready to put his talents to work 
again as sales counsellor to direct mail 
users and direct selling houses, with office 
in the Blymyer building, Cincinnati. 


Posters for the News 


No sooner do the newspapers get really 
warmed up in their controversy with radio 
over spot reports of news events, than 
posters present themselves as advertising 
news disseminators. 

When Chicagoans went to work on the 
morning of December 1 they read such 
headlines in their newspapers: “9 Cent 


Milk for City Today." They also read 
outdoor posters which said “Now Bow- 
man’s Milk 9 cents a Quart.” 

It was almost one a.m. December 1 
when 9-cent milk was agreed on for Chi- 
cago. But Bowman Dairy Company was 
ready to capitalize on it. So weie the 
Illinois Lithographing Company and Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, who 
turned out the job on schedule. 

The comeback of outdoor advertising 
has been one of the few cheerful happen- 
ings in this generally dull year. james 
O'Shaughnessy, of Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., gives us a list of 124 national advei- 
tiser converts to the medium this year— 
11 of which, like Chase & Sanborn tea, 
Hormel meat products, McCahan sugar 
and molasses, have appeared in December. 


Fifty Years of Grit 


Grit, the small-town newspaper of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, had two rea- 
sons, on December 11, for celebrating a 
golden anniversary. The paper was 50 
years old. All this time it has been directed 
by Dietrick Lamade, one of its founders, 
who still shares with his sons George, 
Howard and Charles, the executive control. 

Back in 1882 Grit’s circulation was 
1,500. It is now 425,000—national, but 
mostly in the North Atlantic states. With- 
out trying to be smart, Grit’s editors seem 
to know what the small-towners and rural- 
ites want in news, fiction and humor. 


Digest Again Cuts Rate 


Directing its announcement to ‘Sales 
Managers who must base the 1933 appro- 
priation on 1932 volume in order to main- 
tain unbroken schedules during the coming 
year,” The Literary Digest will put into 
effect January 1 (a) a reduction ot 20 per 
cent in advertising rates, and (b) a reduc- 
tion in circulation guarantee to 1,000,000 
copies weekly. This is the second rate re- 
duction on the part of the Digest, which 
started the general movement toward lower 
rates with a 25 per cent reduction a year 
ago. 


Salesmen and Schoolmasters 


Dartnell Publications, Chicago, announce 
the American Salesman, a _ pocket-size 
monthly, with J. C. Aspley as publisher 
and Eugene Whitmore, editor. Mr. 
Aspley was founder and for ten years pub- 
lisher, and Mr. Whitmore for several 
years managing editor, of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Reasons for the rise of Thomas 
A. Buckner, president of New York Life, 
of Richard H. Grant, vice-president of 
General Motors, and others; “Where to 
Find the Best Leads” and “Are Your Let- 
ters up to Snuff?” are features of the 
December issue. 


School Management, published _ by 
George J. Hecht, also head of Parents’ 
Magazine, New York, has decided that the 
principal is the ‘forgotten man” in selling 
schools and has adjusted its controlled cir- 
culation so that 6,000 of the 20,000 copies 
go to public high school principals 
throughout the country. This, with a new 
editorial policy, a new newspaper treat- 
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ment and a reduced advertising rate, will 
take effect with the February issue. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company has for. 
mally retired from the class magazine field, 
Country Life and American Home ate 
now published by Country Life-American 
Home Corporation, at 244 Madison Ave. 
nue, New York—W. Herbert Eaton being 
president and treasurer, Henry L. Jones, 
vice-president and Reginald T. Townsend, 
secretary. These three have worked to- 
gether for a long period in the editorial. 
circulation and advertising direction of 
these magazines. Doubleday, Doran sold 
World’s Work to the Review of Reviews 
Company several months ago. 


Construction Methods (McGraw-Hill) 
now appears in 10144 by 1314 inch page 
size (type page 83 by 12), and is printed 
wholly in gravure, the more vividly to 
demonstrate progress in that field. 


National Advertising Records, New 
York, has been merged with Advertising 
Record Company of Chicago. The com- 
bined service is called by the former, the 
publishing company by the latter name. 
Laura C. Boland of ARC will be manager 
and Albert J. Crane of NAR is in charge 
of sales. Headquarters are in Chicago, 
with offices also in New York, Boston and 
San Francisco. Lineage of 300 publica- 
tions will be audited, and the radio divi- 
sion will be expanded to cover spot broad- 
casting as well as the two national chains. 


Misc. 


Frederick Secord has been elected chair- 
man of the board of W. F. Hall Printing 
Company, Chicago, to succeed the late 
Robert M. Eastman. Visugraphic 
Pictures, Inc., have consolidated all de- 
partments at 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. . . . David D. Cooke, former copy 
director of Vanderhoof & Company, Chi- 
cago, is now vice-president in charge of 
copy, merchandising and direct mail sales 
promotion of Comrie & Cleary Company, 
Chicago agency. . . Hallas Kenyon, art 
director of the Wales Advertising Company, 
has been appointed vice-president in charge 
of art... . Hanff-Metzger, Inc. (South- 
ern) has been organized as an affiliate of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York agency. Of- 
fices in the Esperson Building, Houston, 
with Miles F. Leche in charge. : 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland, also Great Northern Railway to 
Reinecke-Ellis-Y ounggreen & Finn Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago. . Toledo Syn- 
thetic Products, Inc., Toledo (Plaskon, a 
new urea-formaldehyde compound), to 
Paul Cornell Company, New York. . . . 
The Gorham Company (sterling, plated 
ware, ecclesiastical, bronze and hotel di- 
visions) to F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia. L. C. Chase & Com- 
pany, upholstery, draperies, Seam-Loc car- 
pets and rugs, etc., to Calkins & Holden, 
New York. . New York Edison Com- 
pany and certain other electric affiliates of 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
in the New York City area, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. 
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Sales 
Tools 


Four (or More) -in-One 


The Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Com- 
pany, Chicago, has devised what it 
calls the “Returnaform’” mail—a 
modern mailing device which presents 
in one piece of printed matter an en- 
tire sale proposition with letter, in- 
quiry form, order blank and return 
envelope. The device does away 
with from four to seven pieces of 
printed matter which ordinarily go to 
make up a mailing. It has been tried 
out by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and the 
Saturday Evening Post, among others. 
The user has an option of using ad- 
vertising on the front of the envelope, 
or not, as he prefers. The return 
envelope has a color-tint background 
which makes it stand out from the 
letter proper, is gummed, and is -per- 
forated to make it as easy as possible 
for the recipient to follow the sender's 
suggestions. 


Another Good Combination 


The sales kit illustrated herewith 
is the latest sales tool perfected by 
the Burkhardt Company of Detroit. 
It is a combined ring binder and port- 
folio, and one pull on the slide fastener 
makes the salesman ready for action. 
The kits come in several sizes and 
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are made of genuine cowhide. There 
are two pockets, horizontal and ver- 
tical, and a celluloid-protected win- 
dow for the salesman’s name and 
address or memoranda for the day’s 
work. Both buyers and _ salesmen 
should appreciate the time-saving 
which results from having a ring 
binder and a carrying case in one 
piece. The Burkhardt device does 
away with that embarrassing moment 
while the salesman fiddles around for 
that exhibit which he is sure is some- 
where in his carrying case and the 
buyer is wondering why salesmen 
have to waste so much of his time. 
A companion tool, called the en- 
velope portfolio, is designed for sales- 
men who want convenience and 


compactness but who do not need the 


ring binder. 


Let holly-time 


mean holiday 


ALL day long at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Christmas is a delight- 
ful adventure. Carols in the 
morning. Stockings . . . stuffed 


with surprises . . . on the door- 


knobs, for the children. A 


plump family turkey for din- 


ner. Entertainments. Concerts. 
Here is all the gaiety of a Christ- 
mas at home, all the comfort 
. . . without the long hours of ex- 


hausting preparation. The hotel 
itself is a fairyland of poin- 
settias and holly and fragrant 
Christmas trees. The decorated 
Boardwalk a sight to remember 
all your life. 

In addition, there is the bril- 
liant beauty of the winter sea, 
the crisp and tonic ocean air. 

Grown-up families, too, have 
found Chalfonte-Haddon Hall a 
happy place. Bring the family 
for the week-end, or the whole 
holiday week. Special holiday 
entertainment. Winter rates ... 
the lowest in years. Write for 
information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTyY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


NEW YORK 


Direction: S$. GREGORY TAYLOR 
& 
In the heart of the city, but not of 


it...in New York, yet surrounded 
by that delightful continental at- 
mosphere ... gay... charming ... 
different ...the rendezvous of so- 
phisticates...of people who ap- 
preciate the beautiful vista of 
Central Park ... and even more 
interesting are the rates .. 
attractive, comfortable rooms 
as low as four dollars per day. 

€ 
The CONTINENTAL GRILL is al- 
ways popular for dinner and 
supper dancing...Harold Stern‘s 
marvelous music. 

e 
And the last word for luncheon 
or tea in the European manner 
... the international rendezvous, 


RUMPELMAYER‘S. 


for Standard Food Stores the greatest 
selling argument we advanced was 
that the C. M, & R. Tompkins Com- 
pany had no ax to grind about any 
private labels. We pointed out that 
this jobber specialized in featuring 
the well-known brands that the con- 
sumers know and want. 

In stressing the profit value of the 
advertised brand, we compared its 
turnover ratio with that of the private 
brand. During the course of such dis- 
cussions we would lead the merchant 
to his shelf, take down the well- 
known brand and ask him how often 
he ordered it from his jobber. If he 
had a private label we would ask the 
same question, He saw the point 
quickly. In stressing the added im- 
portance of the advertised brand we 
called his attention to the fact that 
he did not tie up any large sums of 
money at any time for any of the 
national brands, because he could 
order them daily or weekly. Further- 
more, with his limited capital he could 
not afford to have goods on his shelves 
that gathered dust and became “‘sleep- 
ers. 

In analyzing the Elmira experience, 
I am convinced that this trend of the 
country merchant’s seriously going into 
the grocery business opens up a large 
profitable field for both the manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler to develop 
additional volume without many of 
the conflicting problems they face in 
selling the city trade. The chains have 
not invaded many of these small com- 
munities to any extent, and some of 
those that have opened small stores 
have not met with the success expect- 
ed—at least from my observations of 
those chains competing in the New 
York area. Therefore, it still leaves 
this rural market to the independent 
trade. 

With the receptive response the 
country merchant has accorded the ad- 
vertised brand, I believe that as he 
adapts himself more to the new con- 
ditions and absorbs modern retailing 
procedure he will become a more ag- 
gressive distributor and a much more 
profitable customer of the national 
brand to both the wholesaler and the 
retailer. 

The manufacturer seeking greater 
volume from this market should plan 
his sales promotion program to tie up 
with the wholesalers. Otherwise it 
will prove costly. He must not at- 
tempt to enter into competition with 


the wholesaler by sending his specialty 


— 


To National Brand Manufacturers: 
Watch the General Store 
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men with free deals in an attempt to 
load these merchants. Neither should 
he try to sell direct to the good cus. 
tomers, as has been his customary pro. 
cedure in the big cities. To begin with, 
the territory is too large and too scat. 
tered for any manufacturer’s sales or. 
ganization to cover it economically, It 
required five days’ traveling over 700 
miles to contact 120 merchants outside 
of the Elmira market. The manufac. 
turer’s specialty men are not exactly 
fit by experience to sell this trade suc. 
cessfully. The wholesaler’s sales or. 
ganization enjoys intimate contact with 
this trade and they can do a better 
and more economical job than the 


‘ manufacturer. 


Revere Revives Copper 
for Today’s Kitchen— 


Sales Boom 
(Continued from page 514) 


product, national acceptance would 
quickly follow. Most department 
stores, however, don’t make money on 
the low unit sale items in the house- 
wares division. To expect them to 
push a houseware device was unheard 
of. Copper cooking utensils had, 
however, two points of advantage: 
they had style, and they were im a 
higher unit price class. 

So Revere displayed its line at the 
American Housewares Show, late in 
July of this year. Department store 
buyers took to it quickly. B. Altman 
and Company planned a promotion 
for the latter part of August. They 
advertised the line in the newspapers, 
sent out 75,000 folders and gave it 
prominent display in their housewares 
department. Despite the fact that 
this was started during New York’s 
most sultry weather, the response was 
immediate. The day following the 
appearance of the first advertisement 
over $200 worth of the copperware 
was sold by telephone and mail 
orders. 

Altman’s suburban stores in East 
Orange and White Plains were equal- 
ly successful. Since then Altman has 
reordered on the average of twice a 
month. A checkup of their customers 
shows a tendency of women to buy 
one piece first and to add to it until 
they have quite a collection of the 
ware. One customer was found who 
had bought more than $100 worth for 
her own use and gifts. 
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Marshall-Field displayed the cop- 
perware in a Randolph Street window 
—quite a distinction for pots and 
pans. They plugged it on their radio 
program, advertised it in the news- 
papers, put a chef in the store to 
demonstrate it. Result—the following 
orders and reorders: September 20 
and 23; October 12, 19, 24, 27, and 
November 1. Now Marshall-Field 
has set up a separate Revere depart- 
ment in their housewares department. 

Lewis and Conger, famous New 
York housewares store, who formerly 
would carry only imported copper- 
ware, asked for a salesman to call on 
a Saturday morning. Result—adver- 
tising in the newspapers, class mag- 
azines and a window display—with 
three reorders in two weeks. 

Four well-known Cleveland stores 
were sold in one day—the May Com- 
pany, Halle Brothers, William Taylor’s 
Son & Company, and Kinney & 
Levan. 

In and around New York, R. H. 
Macy & Company, B. Altman, Bloom- 
ingdale’s, John Wanamaker, Abraham 
& Straus, Loeser, Bamberger, Lewis 
and Conger, and Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer carty the line. 

But the distribution of these bur- 
nished copper, chromium-lined cook- 
ing utensils is not limited to the 
department stores. Hardware stores 
are beginning to feature them and are 
expected eventually to develop as an 
important medium of distribution. 

Added to these two retailing forces, 
Revere is pushing the product in the 
premium field. A St. Louis candy 
company ordered 20,000 pieces of one 
type. They followed this with an 
order of two carloads of skillets to 
use as premiums. 

The potentialities of burnished cop- 
perware from the style angle are 
hinted at by its selection for the 
“Bride’s Home’? developed by the 
Condé Nast publications and built on 
the main floor of W. & J. Sloane. 
Both Nast and Sloane are nationally 
recognized style authorities. Their 
acceptance may stimulate others to 
feature the Revere line as appropriate 
to the early American style trend. 

Revere’s main business is of the 
mill variety: sheets, strips, rods, bars, 
tubes and the like of copper, brass 
and bronze used in industry and in the 
building trades. 

Naturally, the method of merchan- 
dising and the thinking behind the 
selling of copperware differs in many 
essentials from that concerned with 
marketing of mill products. In view 
of this, C. Donald Dallas, president 
of Revere, has set up a special division 
for the manufacture and marketing of 
Rome copperware and kindred lines. 
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Selling as a Career 
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prised him by being able to repeat 
almost verbatim the policies he had 
given me. When he had completed 
his examination, he said: 

“Young man, you know these pol- 
icies better than I do, and I know 
them better than do most of the pros- 
pects I call on.” 

Then after a few words of instruc- 
tion and advice he handed me a bunch 
of prospect cards and said, ‘Go to it!” 
And I went to it. 

Before the end of the week I had 
sold my first policy. The following 
week I sold two more. The third 
week I sold another. 

From that day to this I’ve been 
selling, and always, until I was given 
the position I now hold, I worked 
on a straight commission basis. 

To start with I was a construction 
foreman. I knew nothing about sell- 
ing, but was successful because I de- 
cided that the agency director was 
right—I couldn’t earn less looking for 
business on a commission basis than 
I had made looking for a job. 

You say you are a young and un- 
employed salesman. Why, you're 
better off than I was, because you 
know something about selling! 

You may have a job selling on a 
commission basis two hours after you 
receive this letter, if you want it. 
There are firms in your town who 
have something to sell and who will 
pay you for selling it. They won't 
pay you for ¢ryimg to sell, but if you 
are a salesman, and if you must make 
money, take the proposition that looks 
the best to you and gamble on your 
own ability, determination and indus- 
try on a commission basis. 

Good luck! 


x oe * 
The Applicant’s Reply 


Dear Mr. Bloom: 

I want to thank you for your very 
kind letter. It speaks for itself, and 
I must say it brings out a mighty 
valuable thought. It is particularly 
gratifying to me that one in your 
position would go to so much trouble 
to answer my inquiry in such a de- 
tailed, personal manner. 

It will interest you to know, per- 
haps, that I made a formal applica- 
tion today for a position with your 
company. Your branch manager con- 
vinced me that I need look no further 
for a real product to sell. Investiga- 
tions I have made even amplify that 
opinion. 

My hope is that I will be able to 
thank you personally at some time in 
the near future. 
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SELLING 


in Today’s Market 
and Tomorrow's — 


This message is addressed to the far- 
sighted executive of a progressive 
organization who is cognizant of the 
necessity of applying a new viewpoint 
and new ideas to his selling program. 


It is written about a man who has success- 
fully managed sales on products difficult to 
sell. The selling difficulties which many or- 
ganizations have been meeting for the first 
time in the last few years would not appear 
insurmountable to him. In the past he has 
accomplished the necessary changes without 
radical disturbance of important organization 
relationships. 


His experience includes the sale of com- 
modities and important intangibles. He has 
handled accounts in a large advertising 
agency and is familiar with the strength and 
weaknesses of agency service. As chief sales 
= he has planned sales on a national 

asis. 


He is 39, college trained, happily married, 
Protestant. 


Address Box 358 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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With Daily 
Visible Index 


EXPENSE BOOK 
for Salesmen 


WW" KLY expenses re- 
corded day by day. 
Auto, bus, air, rail. Vest 
pocket size. Widely ap- 
proved by salesmen and 
their firms. Standardize 
Each 5¢ your reports with this 
Box of 12—45¢ book. Request on your 


Per hundred—$3.00 business letterhead will 
Postage Prepaid 


bring a free sample. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


STATIONERS AND PUBLISHERS 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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These most valuable booklets of the 
month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for 
each one on their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Ince., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Export 


"There is a tide . . .” fits into the 
picture of a forward-moving England which 
has been painted by a number of business 
men recently returning from that country. 
Written primarily for the attention of 
British manufacturers by H. G. Saward, of 
the advertising firm Saward, Baker & Com- 
pany, Ltd., it appears to be the sort of 
treatise an American manufacturer inter- 
ested directly or only speculatively in the 
market for his product in the British Isles 
might want to ponder over. It certainly 
gives facts and figures showing that re- 
newed confidence in selling is very much 
overdue, and gives the British aims in the 
movement also under way in this country 
to loosen the purse strings of the major 
part of the public who are underspending. 
For those interested we will undertake to 
secure copies from Mr. Saward. 


Markets 


South Bend, Indiana, is analyzed in ac- 
cordance with the A.N.P.A. standard mar- 
ket form, with statistics covering 1931 and 
the first half of 1932. Published by the 
South Bend Tribune, with a separate break- 
down of statistical information on Misha- 
waka, a separate municipality but a part of 
the South Bend market area. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey is analyzed 
also in the A.N.P.A. market form, which 
comes with additional statistics on the com- 
parative per capita sales in foods, cos- 
metics, drugs, household appliances, to- 
bacco, automobiles and other principal con- 
sumer items. Comparison is made with 
other cities in New Jersey, to show the im- 
portance of the Atlantic City residential 
and boardwalk market. Published by the 
Press-Union Newspapers. 


The Negro Market is an outstanding 
study published in the interest of the 
Negro press to interpret to manufacturers 
the living conditions governing one-tenth 


BOSTONS 


Via Providence, thence by bus or rail 


PROVIDENCE $3.00 
ABOVE FARE INCLUDES BERTH IN CABIN 


Sailings every day and Sunday, Pier 11, 
N.R. at Liberty St., 6 P.M. Tel. BArclay 
7-1800. OUTSIDE rooms running water 
$1 up. Dancing—Music by Jack Frost 
Colonial Orchestra. 


COLONIA 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


of the nation’s population—a market within 
our borders that is actually larger than the 
Dominion of Canada. The principal thesis 
of the study is that a high degree of self- 
sufficiency has been developed among our 
Negro population because of the condition 
of enforced segregation which exists in the 
South and almost equally in the Northern 
cities. Twelve million Negroes are to a 
large degree served by their own colored 
restaurants, hospitals, schools and universi- 
ties, insurance companies, fraternal orders, 
churches, funeral homes and retail stores. 
Some 4,000 Negro physicians, 5,000 gradu- 
ate nurses, 2,000 dentists, as well as 
teachers, clergymen and lawyers minister to 
their colored charges. In some sixty lines 
of industry Negro manufacturers are meet- 
ing payrolls and supplying products. In 
the retail field a movement which is gain- 
ing headway rapidly is the grocery coop- 


' erative, the Colored Merchants Association 


stores, stocking nationally advertised brands 
and more recently selling its own C.M.A. 
brand as well. The study lashes out 
against the idea that Negroes are poverty- 
stricken, never save money, and give no 
thought to the future, by citing the growth 
of Negro insurance companies and banks. 
Serving all these interests and the desire 
of the colored people for news of their 
own social, athletic, religious or educa- 
tional activities, the Negro press claims a 
support which cannot be given the various 
local white newspapers or magazines. An 
interesting tabulation shows the number of 
Negro families in four large Southern cities 
subscribing to white magazines. Other 
statistics give various angles on employment 
and purchasing power. The study is pro- 
fusely illustrated, cites generally accepted 
sources and gives a representative showing 
of national advertisers using the Negro 
press to reach the market. Published by 
the W. B. Ziff Company. Thought-pro- 
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voking for any manufacturer whose produg 
is in general use. 


Radio Advertising Effectiveness 


Has Radio Sold Goods in 1932? Yes 
says Robert F. Elder, assistant professor 
of marketing at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. We'll tell the world it has, 
echoes Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
at whose invitation Prof. Elder questioned 
50,000 telephone-home housewives. Ac. 
companying the precisely phrased and 
technical report of Prof. Elder, interpret. 
ing and charting the results by brands, by 
hours of radio use, and by comparison 
with losses on the part of non-radio-adver. 
tised products, Columbia has produced 4 
handsome brochure that makes an extreme. 
ly strong case for radio effectiveness under 
the most trying competitive conditions. 
This report is the second in the cause, 
the first having been completed in April, 
1931, while this survey covers the period 
preceding June, 1932. For the purpose 
of the survey, products in common use, 
frequently purchased, common to. all 
financial levels, both radio and non-radio 
advertised, as well as magazine advertised, 
were listed in the questionnaire—specifical- 
ly, tooth paste, shaving soaps, toilet soaps, 
scouring powders, flours, shortenings, 
cigars, cigarettes and collars. Space does 
not permit citing details of the complete 
study, but suffice it to say that, without 
exception, every group of radio-advertised 
products showed gains in radio homes, 
whereas non-radio-advertised products 
showed losses. 

Radio advertisers, non-radio advertisers 
and those contemplating going on the air 
will want this study as a check against 
their own progress and plans. Copies are 
available only to executives. of national ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
oughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
three years. gend only name and address for details. 

‘ . Bixby, Inc., 118 Delward Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 
IS BUSINESS SLOW WITH YOU? 


new blood in your organization is a good idea. | 


I am interested in new connection; am 41 years 
old and have had sales, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and management experience with manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in auto accessories and 
hardware. Please address Box 359, SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


DIRECTOR OF SALES CORRESPONDENCE, 
whose letters and system successfully compete with 
road men. CUT DOWN YOUR SELLING COST. 
Close dealers, get retail business, and satisfactorily 
cooperates with distributors. Address Box 355, 
— oo. 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, ‘ 


YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE, 26, (SCHOOL 
of Business and Civic Administration) fine selling 
personality and well-versed in modern merchandis- 
ing methods, wishes an opportunity to prove his 
worth on sales staff of progressive manufacturer. 
He seeks preparation for a sales career and desires 
training and guidance of a competent sales man- 
ager. Can travel when necessary. Please address 
Box 353, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER—FIFTEEN YEARS WITH 
national marketers; familiar with present-day mar 
keting methods and policies, analysis of markets 
and territories, supervision of salesmen; also all 
branch management details. Pleasing, aggressive 
selling personality. Age thirty-eight. Address 
Box 360, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 


, nue, New York, 
THEN | 


| —— = 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe 
cialty, retailing ac $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submic sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
~~ C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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The Magazine for 
MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


SPEAKING of upturns, we know a number of impor- 
tant business houses that have been more than just 
healthy throughout 1932. Not in years has The Digest 
had so general and so generous thank-you’s from so 
many of its advertisers. 


It means much, when we hear “Not only better on 
pulling inquiries, but a greater percentage are con- 
verted into orders” (office specialty) — “Over 5670 
inquiries from the page” (insurance) — “Broken all 
previous records . . . 2100 inquiries in a single day” 
(resort) — “Inquiries for less than half the average 
cost” (soap) — “7392 coupons from a single column, 
each with 10 cents for sample” (mouth-wash) — “The 
double column brought 11,602 inquiries” (ink). 


These results were not accidental, or automatic— 
even recognizing The Digest’s grip on the sound, sober 
mind of the nation. We planned and built this pros- 
perity — with rate reductions of 25%, with special ser- 
vices like the Advertising Guide, with two vast polls 
on prohibition and presidents (each 20,000,000 ballots) , 
with steady advertising to the public—and with a 
regular service to readers that has no peer in its field 
for interest and accuracy and completeness. 


Nor will the 1933 success of Digest advertisers be 
left to take its normal course. We are planning now 


THE 


SOUNDING-+-+BOAR D OF 


PASSAGE ON THE 


LITERARY 


BOOK A FIRST-CLASS Se 


GOOD SHIP “1933” 


to push, pull, boost, shove, and shout for better-than- 
expected returns to all. We are determined.to put our 
advertisers out a little ahead in their fields, no matter 
how many the runners and how fast the pace. 

Buy your sales security now. Compare qualities and 
compare costs. Base your drive for dollars on reality, 
not on hearsay, opinion and hope. ... May we give you 
further facts about The Digest’s record in your field? 
May we give you a lift toward the promised land? 


* *. * 


Quantity—Full circulation guaranteed, “or rebate.” 


Quality — Readers self-selected by active interest in 
realities. 

Economy—Class circulation at mass costs. 
Remember—The Digest is a first-choice magazine to 
people of active minds and wide interests—it ranks first 
in number of class A and class B homes—its readers 
more than any other group in the country are able to 
buy electric refrigerators, radios, motor cars. See the 
Percival White survey, “Buying Power of Readers of 
Fourteen Magazines.” Ask Daniel Starch for the 
record, “Cost per page per 1000 readers per $1000 of 
income.” Then book a first-class advertising passag® 
in The Digest at the lowest cost ever known. 


DIGEST 


AMERICAN 


OPINION 
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I, YOU want a drawing of a 
mechanical whatzis so beautifully clear 
that even a subnormal swineherd can 
see every last screw thread and the 
comma in the nameplate, Gus Garble 
is your man. An artist with a passion 
for draughtsmanship and a sympathy 
with machinery, Gus was pretty much 
in demand by firms which wanted a 
birdseye view of the factory, complete 
with every whisker of the founder. 

Early in 1928, Gus got a commission 
from a large corporation to birdseye 
all their twenty-one plants. The job 
took a long time, and Gus became well 
acquainted with the Chairman of the 
Board, who did not have much to do 
but was deeply interested in birdseye 
art. The Chairman had, among other 
things, a large and expensive family, 
and a big stable of foreign cars. The 
latest automotive importation in his 
garage had been bought as a birthday 
present for his youngest daughter. But 
the daughter had absent-mindedly 
married a movie actor and gone off to 
California. So the gift car languished 
under dust cloths—until Gus saw it. 

It was a Gnazzis coupe; long, low, 
sleek and insolently beautiful as a 
gunman’s girl. It reeked of dynamic 
symmetry, which the ordinary observer 
instantly interpreted as dollar signs. 
Gus was reverently rapturous over it. 
The Chairman, who had started life 
trading horses, proposed to exchange 
it for a couple of extra side elevations 


of Plants Nine and Ten. That’s how 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


The Gilt of the (,nazzis 


Z1S GCGOM PANY 


=| | Main Office | = 


Gus got his Gnazzis, practically a gift! 

The Gnazzis did a modest guy like 
Gus a lot of good. People raised their 
brows and said “Say! This bird must 
be coming along!” It was a good 
advertisement for Gus, and brought 
him some good jobs and better prices. 

But in the past two years. Gus hasn’t 
been getting much work. People who 
want pictures of their plants get other 
artists io do them—at prices Gus 
would be glad to get. Gus can’t imagine 
what’s wrong. 

We know what’s wrong. The Gnazzis! 
When Gus shows up these days in his 
grandiloquent gas wagon, folks raise 
their brows and say “This guy will want 
a lotta dough for the job. Maybe we 
better get somebody else.” And they do! 


Has your firm a Gnazzis 
reputation? 

Is there a past lingering aroma of 
extravagance about your product that 
scares off sales these days? 

Lots of good products are down in 
price to a point where huge new markets 
are open to them—but the prospects 
are afraid. 


ea News 


Lots of good manufacturers have 
always been glad to sell everybody — 
but everybody doesn’t know! 

If your firm or product suffers from 
a past status of snootiness, The News 
can do a lot for you these days. It can 
introduce you to millions of people in 
the best market in the world today— 
New York. In a very short time and at 
very little expense, The News can make 
your business identity and the virtues 
of what you make or sell conversational 
currency with a majority of New York 
families. In brief, The News can help 
you make a lot of friends. 

How? A circulation of 1,400,000 
copies, which go to a majority of New 
York City families, and more in the 
suburbs than any other publication. A 
small page with higher visibility that 
makes advertising more effective. And 
a ridiculously low cost. 

Will it work? Well, the best answer 
to that is that it always has. New York 
retailers spent more money in it this 
year than in any other newspaper— 
The News is first in retail linage. If The 
News can get action for them, it can for 
you. And wouldn’t you like it soon? 
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“HE MAKES 30% MORE SALES THAN 
ANY OTHER MEMBER OF OUR STAFF” 


“I like the way Richards sells. I find our other salesmen taking 
tips from him. He knows his merchandise and what’s behind it. 
He drives home every sales point: the prestige of the maker .. . 
this store’s responsibility . . . and the fact that the product has been 
tested and approved by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 
Just ask him how that Good Housekeeping Guaranty makes 


sales!” * 


*We invite any manufacturer of a prod- 
uct designed for the modern woman to 
inquire of any store executive or sales- 
man as to the selling power of the Good 
Housekeeping Guaranty. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


Super power is what every merchandiser desires in his sales copy 
— it's what makes the super-salesman. Every sales message has 
its definite objective—that of creating in reader or listener a 
consciousness of advantages and values. 


The product or service offered by any advertiser is portrayed 
in strong style—to attract attention—to intensify—to dramatize. 
Such presentation necessitates a forceful medium. That is why 
every advertiser with a sales message for the homes of the great 
central west should employ a 


SUPER POWER MEDIUM 


Wis 


SUPER POWER STATION 


Complete information of 
WLS coverage and results 
willbe furnished upon request. 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER 


President 


This great, popular station, with 50,000 watts output, furnishes 
a dramatic setting for the effective presentation of YOUR sales 
message. ; 


Broadcasting over WLS is no experiment. This station has the 
most responsive and perhaps the largest audience of any single 
radio station. Advertisers have proved again and again that 


WLS is the station of 
SUPER RESULTS 


WLS 


GLENN SNYDER 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION Manager 


1230 W. Washington 
CHICAGO 


VOICE OF 


ya 


ONE UNSILE 


ty, 


PLATFORM FOR AMERICA 


1. Cut taxes in half. 


Return to the American form of Govy- 
* ernment. ¢ 


3. Repeal the Volstead Act. 


4, Free the railroads from red tape. 


5. Adopt an American Foreign Policy. 


WHERE THE TRIBUNE STANDS 
An index to the Chicago Tribune’s current 
editorial policy on national problems— 
appearing at the Tribune masthead each 


Sunday. 


HESE are days when American institutions are 

facing crucial tests. The forces threatening them 
cannot be ignored. Silence in the face of these threats 
is a form of submission, and the Chicago Tribune is 
fighting as it has never fought before. 

Always aggressive, always ready to engage in a 
fight when public welfare is the issue, the Tribune is 
giving no quarter to un-American tendencies and 
un-American agencies. It makes no difference whether 
these manifestations are imported or originate in our 
own national capital. To countenance their existence 
or to permit their perpetuation is to sacrifice an ideal 
of responsibility which is a fundamental in the history 
and life of this newspaper. 

The Tribune “Platform for America” published 
each Sunday as a proclamation and a challenge, 


neither minces words nor avoids the question upper- 
most in intelligent minds today. It expresses the 
Tribune attitude to which Chicago is accustomed. 
Chicago expects the Tribune to be emphatic. Chicago 
expects the Tribune to keep its sleeves rolled for a 
fight. Chicago expects the Tribune to act while it 
argues ... to be vigorous, virile and vehement. The 
editorial platform shown above is a fighting program 
which builds exceptional response for Tribune adver- 
tisers. If you wish to employ maximum sales efforts in 
this rich and compact territory, call for a Tribune man. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E. 42nd St.; Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg.; 
Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 


